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ANTIOCH 


IN SYRIA. 


Drawn By J. D. Harpvine, rrom a View By M. pvE Casas. 


THERE were several cities in the east | 
which bore the name of Antiuch: but only| 
two are mentioned in Scripture, viz: An-| 
tioch in Pisidia ; and Antioch in Syria—once 
the capital of the Syro-Macedonian empire 
—of which a view is given in our engra- 
ving. It is situated on both sides of the river 
Orontes, about twenty miles from the place 
where it discharges itself into the Mediterra- 
nean, being about midway between Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople, and about seven 
hundred miles from each. 

Formerly, this “ Queen of the East” was 
called Riblath, but it was not known under 
the name of Antioch until the reign of Se- 
Jeucus Nicanor, who built it, and called it 
Antioch, from respect to his father, Anti- 
ochus, B.C. 301. For several hundred years 
it was the residence of the Macedonian kings 
of Syria, and afterwards of the Roman gov- 
emnors of that province. 

This city, which was anciently so beauti- 
ful, so flourishing and illustrious, is at pre- 
sent scarcely any thing but a heap of ruins, 
by the Arabs called Antakia. The walls are 
till standing; but within the city, which is 
approached by an old bridge over the river 
Urontes, there is nothing to be seen but ruins, 
gardens, the minarets of the mosques, and) 
some wretched houses. The bishop of An- 
tioch has the title of patriarch, and has con- 
stantly had a great share in the affairs of the 
eastern church, 

Antioch was almost square, having many 





gates; and much of it on the north side 
stood on a high mountain. It was adorned| 
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| with galleries and fine fountains; its circum- 
ferance exceeded twelve miles, and its popu- 
Jation was not less than half a million of souls. 
The fertility of its soil; the richness of its 
local scenery; the beauty of its fountains ; 
the magnificence of its temples; the sumptu- 
ousness of its palaces; the extent of its com- 
merce ; and the learning, genius, and taste 
of its inhabitants, were celebrated throughout 
the world, and it was considered an honor to 
be one of its citizens. Hence, Cicero, in his 
oration for the poet Archias, who was a na- 
tive of Antioch, introduces this fact in favor 
of his client, and commends the place of his 
| birth as “a noble city, abounding in eminent 
men.” 

Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors, 
granted very great privileges to this city ; 
but it has likewise been exposed to great 
vicissitudes. It was almost demolished hy 
earthquakes, A.D. 340, 394, 396, 458, 526, 
and 528. The emperor Justinian repaired it, 
A.D. 529: in his time it was called Theo- 
polis, or the City of God, on account (it is 
said) of its inhabitants being mostly Chris- 
tians. A.D. 548 it was taken by Chosroes, 
king of Persia, who massacred the inhabit- 
ants and reduced it to ashes. Four years 
afterwards it was rebuilt by Justinian: and 
in the year 574 Chosroes took it a second 
time, and destroyed its walls. A.D. 588, it 
suffered a dreadful earthquake, by which up- 
wards of sixty thousand persons perished. It 
was again rebuilt, and again was exposed to 
new calamities. In the year 637 or 638, the 
Saracens took it: in 966 it was retaken by 
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Nicephorus Phocas; four years afterwards, 
an army of one hundred thousand Saracens 
besieged it without success; but afterwards 
they subdued it, added new fortifications, and 
made it almost impregnable. This city was 
the first object to which the crusaders di- 
rected their efforts. They held it from A.D. 
1098, till it was taken and destroyed in 1268, 
by the sultan of Egypt, who demolished its 
splendid churches, and put most of the in- 
habitants to death. It has, ever since, lost 
its reputation and magnificence, and has 
groaned under the dominion of the Turk. 
Antioch abounded with great men, and the 
Christian church in this city was long gov- 
erned by illustrious prelates; but it suffered 
much on several occasions, sometimes being 
exposed to the violence of heresies, and at 
other times being rent by deplorable schisms. 

The greater part of the inhabitants were 
Greeks and Syrians; but Josephus says that 
many Jews also settled in it. The kings of 
Syria allowed the Jews the freedom of Anti- 
och equally with the Greeks, so that their 


| — 
_remarked, that the inhabitants were chioa 

‘|Greeks. To these, in particular, it appears 
from Acts 11, 20, certain Cypriot and Cy. 
|renian converts, who had fled from the per. 
‘secution which followed the death of Stephen 

addressed themselves, ‘ preaching the ~ 
Jesus.” The humble and faithful labors of 
‘these persecuted men, were signally blessed 
‘in this idolatrous city ; “and the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great number 
believed and turned unto the Lord.” Soma 
are of opinion, however, that the Gospel had 
'been previously introduced into this city, )y 
the Jewish converts, soon after the day ¢f 
Pentecost. Should this opinion be admitted 

(and it is not improbable,) this season must 
_be regarded as a very great and glorious re. 
vival at Antioch; and hence arose one of the 
‘most illustrious of all the primitive Christian 
‘churches. When the apostles at Jerusalem, 
| were informed of the success of the Gospel in 
|| this populous capital of Syria, they sent Bar. 
nabas to aid the infant church. His coming 
} was attended with the happiest results; and 





nuinbers increased exceedingly, and they | so fast did the field expand, and the harvest 
were always bringing over a great many of) ripen, that he was soon forced to solicit the 


the Greeks to their religious worship. 
Antioch was sometimes called Antiochia 
Epidaphne, and Antiochia apud Daphnem, 
to distinguish it from other cities of the same 
name. It derived these appellations from its 
neighborhood to Daphne, a village mentioned 
in the history of the Maccabees, (2 Mac. 4. 
3:2;) which stood about five miles from An- 
tioch, and was accounted one of the suburbs 
of the city. Here Selencus had planted an 
immense grove of laurels and cypresses, 
more than three miles in extent, in the cen- 
tre of which was a temple dedicated to 
Apollo and Diana; the whole being conse- 
crated as an asylum or sanctuary. To this 
place the inhabitants of Antioch were accus- 
tomed to resort for amusement, as the Ro- 
mans did to Baie, and the Alexandrians to 
Canopus; but in process of time it was so 
much frequented by the dissolute, that it was 
avoided as infamous, by all who had any re- 
gard for their reputation. Here the worship, 
as among other idolatrous people, was, alas! 
worthy of its object. Hence, Daphnicis 


moribus vivere, “to live after the manner of 


Daphne,” became a proverbial expression, to 
denote the most dissolute course of life. It 
was, indeed, the general characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Antioch, in almost every pe- 
riod of their history, to live after this manner ; 
and to this, their voluptuous disposition, may 
be ascribed many of the calamities which be- 
fel this celebrated city, if not indeed its final 
catastrophe. 

Such was Antioch in the time of the apos- 
tles. Yet in this most unpromising soil did 
Christianity take root. It has been already 


‘assistance of Paul, who was then residing 
among his friends at Tarsus. By means of 
‘their joint labors, the church was greatly en- 
larged, and this place became their future 
residence, the centre and rallying point of 
all their subsequent ministerial and mission- 
ury exertions. Here they were also joined 
by Peter; who, on one memorable occasivn, 
for his unreasonable concessions to the Jews, 
respecting the observance of the ceremonial 
law, and consequent dissimulation, was 
firmly and publicly reproved by Paul, as 
putting to hazard the very substance of the 
glorious gospel. Acts 15: 22—35; Gal. 2: 
11—14. 

Antioch was the birth-place of St. Luke; 
and also of Theophilus, to whom his two 
books of the evangelical history were ad- 
\dressed. In this city, also, the name of Chris- 
tians was first given, and as the origina! wor! 
indicates, by divine authority, to the follow- 
ers of Christ; who, before this, were common- 
ly styled Nazarenes, as being the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth, a name by which the 
Jews, in scorn, cail them to this day, with 
the same intent that the Gentiles of old were 
wont to call them Galileans. In the relief 
sent by this church to their suffering bret)- 
ren in Judea, during the famine foretold by 
Agabus, which occurred in the fourth or fi'th 
year of Claudius, (as mentioned by Joseplius, 
Eusebius, and others,) we see the generous 
overflowings of their Christian charity. Acts 
11: 27—30. And we have the testimony of 
Chrysostom, both of the vast increase of this 
illustrious church in the fourth century, and 
of the spirit of charity which then continu 
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tp actuate it. It consisted, at this time, of 
pot less than a hundred thousand communi- 
cants, three thousand of whom were sup- 

ted out of the donations of their brethren. 

{tis painful to trace the progress of de- 
clension in such a church as this—a church 
whose infancy was watched over by such a 
brilliant galaxy of eminent and inspired 
teachers, (Acts, 13: 1;)—whose maturity 
was adorned by the character and writings 
of the most distinguished of the early mar- 
tyrs, Ignatius, for many years its venerable 
pistor—and which flourished for three cen- 
tories With increasing vigor, under the fires 
of persecution ; yet from the age of Chrysos- 
tom, that is, from the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, must we date its decline and fall. It 
continued, indeed, outwardly prosperous; but 
quperstition, secular ambition, and the pride 
of life; pomp and formality in the service of 
God, in the place of humility and sincere de-| 
yotion; the decay of charity, and the growth 
of faction; showed that real religion was 
fast disappearing ; and that the foundations} 
were already laid of that great apostacy, | 
which, in two centuries from this time, over- | 
spread the whole Christian world ; led to the | 
almost entire extinction of the church of the 
Fast; and still holds dominion over the fair- 
est portion of the West. 

Antioch, under its modern name of An- 
takia, is now but little known to the western 
nitions. It occupies, or rather did till lately 
occupy, @ remote corner of the ancient in- 
closure of its walls. Its splendid buildings 
are reduced to hovels; and its population 
ofhalf a million, to ten thousand wretched 
beings, living in the usual debasement and 
insecurity of ‘Turkish subjects. Such was 
neatly its condition when visited by Pocock 
avout the year 1738, and again by Kinnico, 
inl813. But its ancient subterranean ene- 
my, which, since its destruction in 587, 
never long together withheld its tremendous 
assaults, has again triumphed over it. The 
earthqnake of the 13th of August, 1822, laid 
itonce more in ruins. The Jewish mission- 
sry, Wolfe, who was present at the awful 
scene, transmitted to his friends a most vivid 
description of this closing catastrophe. Every 
thing relating to Antioch is now past.—En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 





| 


Axecpote.—A distinguished gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, whose nose and chin were both 
very long, and who had lost his teeth, where- 
by the nose and chin were brought near to- 
gether, was told, “I am afraid your nose anc 
thin will fight, they approach each other very 
menacingly.” “{ am afraid of it myself,” 
replied the gentleman, “ for a great many 





words have passed between thei already.” 


2 
HOW TO MAKE WIVES LOVE THEIR HOMES. 


A great deal has been said, here and else- 
where, about the stay-at-home duty of wives; 
and the obligation under which they live, to 
make home pleasant and comfortable, attract- 
ive, and all that. The inference from this 
one-sided preaching and caution is, that men 
have nothing to do in the matter; and that 
nothing depends upon them in relation to the 
comforts of what is intended to be the plea- 
sant place upon earth. Women are soundly 
rated for gadding, as if they had no right to 
be seen out of doors; while men may treat 
their houses as mere cook-shops, and places 
where lodgings are provided for them—com- 
ing in only to their food and to their beds, 
and nobody questions either their right thus 
to neglect their families, or the propriety and 
policy of such neglect. 

When a man thus contemptuously treats 
his home, and evinces in every action his pre- 
ference for any place except his own fireside, 
what are we to expect of the rest of “the 
folks,’’ but that they should emulate the fa- 
ther of the family, and despise home to? If 
they make it comfortable, it must be from 
selfish considerations; for nobody cares any 
thing about it more than an hour ata time. 
All the efforts of the wife to call attention to 
improvements and alterations in the house- 
hold being lost, or responded to in the lan- 
guage and tone of indifference, she becomes 
dispirited, and naturally learns to put a small 
estimate upon what receives but small con- 
sideration from others. Of course, she must 
“ gad,” or be miserable. 


Wives and religion are treated much alike 
in this world. Both, to use an Hibernicism, 
are considered the one thing needful, and 
both are neglected. ‘To both a great deal of 
lip worship 1s paid—and towards both, to do 
human nature justice, there is a great deal 
of warmth of heart. It is, however, but an 
abstract feeling—a sentiment by fits and 
starts, which comes over one when he is 
melted by adversity, or cheered by extraor- 
dinary good fortune. It comes out upon 
great occasions, but in the daily walks of life, 
where its influence should be seen and felt, 
it isa hidden thing. Ifa man is dying him- 
self, he calls upon his Maker with as much 
fervency as if he had never forgotten Him ; 
and if his wife is at the point of death, he 
makes himself as busy and anxious as if he 
had never forgotten her. The same feeling 
equalized through his life, would prevent a 
man’s terrible anxiety at the point of death ; 
and proper and attentive care of his wife, at 
all times, and under all circumstances, would 
leave him no necessity to be over-anxious to 
jatone for usual remissness when she is in 
‘danger or distress. 
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Every married man who does not know “cause, having no inducement to seek ore. 
that his wife’s whole soul is in her house, | pathy and society abroad, she will becime 
ought to learn it. If such be not her dispo- | domestic from choice and habit. The par. 
sition, he will stand a fair chance to be un-|ticipant in all her plans and pursuits, he 
happy, unless, indeed, he can find some) will know better than to be ina pet at her 
means to alter her tastes, or to conform his | trips abroad, because he will understand her 
household and his pursuits to her peculiar motive and her reason for all such excy;. 
mental conformation. Waiving such, as ex- |sions. Ina word, being a reasonable hys. 
traordinary cases, and taking women as we | band, he can but have a reasonable wife, {y, 
usually find them, the married man should there are few, if any faults of husbands ang 
consider his house as his wife’s empire; and wives, that are not mutual.—N, Y, pis. 
if he would obtain and keep a hold upon her (patch. 
sincere affections, he must learn to feel an | 
interest in all she does within her proper | 
sphere. The veriest trifle that takes place | 
at home by her direction, is conducted with | 
a view to his comfort and wishes. Men do | 
not think of this sufficiently. Their cares | [nase soe Raat ee Semi —-se oe 

. on . east W j an—and yet, Knowing this, 
and intercourse are divided on so many dif- With credulous folly, still 1 trusted one, 
ferent points, and among so many different Whose word soem’d so like truth, that I forgot 

: : “he lessons | had learn’d full oft before ; 
people, that they cannot, without schooling | And I believed because he said he’d come, 
their minds to the subject, comprehend a That he would come—and then, night after night, 
woran’s single attachment for one person, | I watch’d the clouds, and saw them pass away 

d for hi He t lize that it| From the bright moon—and leave the clear, blue sky 
and care for him. Cannot realize that it | 43 spotiess, and serene, and beautiful, 
is his duty to meet this by a corresponding | As if no promises were beoken e’er 

H . 7 eneath it. Man forgets, in busy hours, 
feeling to be shown always at home. En- What in his idle moments he has said, 

rossed in the weighty cares of business, he | Nor thinks how often woman's happiness 
orgets that what appear but trifles to him, Hangs on his lightest words. | It is not things 

] the aitents f hi iff Of great importance which affect the heart 
hier oy as muc e . wwe 1on oO his bu: €, a5 | Most deeply—trifles often weave the net 

is negociations upon ‘change, or his usiness| Of misery or bliss of human life. 

: 3 . || There’s many a deep and hidden grief, that comes 
transactions or affairs occupy him. He) From sources which admit of no complaint— 
would feel sadly annoyed, if what he chooses’ From things of which we dare not, cannot speak ; 
to tell his wife of his business, did not in-| And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 

of oh d i | | Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 
terest her, or if she made no inquiries rela-) And wound around the heart—they do their work 
tive to his business and prospects. . Pape’ —- yee ay their ever 
8 lar more fata an the open shatis 
On the same ground he should reflect, Of envy and misfortune ; for they prey 
that his wife has a right to be nettled and | Upon the health and spirits, *till the bloom 
j Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush ; 
vexed, and may naturally become habitually || They break the charm of youth's first, brightest dreain 
despondent, if he passes the budget of do-|| And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 
mestic news without the expression of any, saree a length, ~ iy 7 ge 
. a - |, Bu 18 18 Womans fate. 1s ho ius 
interest. He ought to see the whole advan-) With proud, aspiring man—his mind is filled 
tages of any removal of the furniture, any With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope 
: ro.|| And all the warmer feelings of his heart 
change of the carpet, o indeed apy weve || Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine ; 
ment within doors, which she may have re-) He feels that the whole world was made for him; 
solved upon in her cabinet councils. He omega A g-gn any ay Aap 
: : . ‘| Pil a of iife, he does but Change his Course ; 
may even assume a right to a voice in these | Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
discussions, and she will like it all the bet-) Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

: || "Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 
ter, if he do not attempt too often the exer. i ind in ter client whaaeabeely bents. 
cise of the veto power. She is queen of the|' Who treasures in her heart the idle words 
realm; he should be, in a manner, a Prince) Eo wn thy po sangre my ng, Sse sneer tata 

: ae: . Talli 8 en the colo pr cheeks, 
Albert—a sort of a subject consort ’ never! The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 
disputing her authority, but making sugges- || On the vast ocean of uncertainty ; 
tions, as Prince Albert most certainly will.|| A4if ‘tis wreck’d, she learns her lot to bear, 

: - || Or she may learn to die, but not forget. 

He may be sure that if he attempts dictation, | It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 
and merely expresses wishes, and acknow- | {» pabenepathted mace ttn abe belbetes 
ledges gratification, that the bare €XPFessiON | There's less of wretchedness in the wide world 
of interest in household matters, will put! Than in her single heart. 
him in the attitude of a “power behind an 
the throne, greater that the throne itself.” | 

This participation of the husband in af-| Five Facrs.—A firm faitn is the best di- 
fairs at home, will necessarily keep him) vinity; a good life is the best philosophy: 8 
more in the house. He will never find a| clear conscience the best law; honesty the 
chance to complain of his wife’s gadding, be-'| best policy ; and temperance the best physic. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
BY JOHN MOFFATT. 


Keen blaws the blast, the sky’s o’ercast ; 
Pale orphan, I'll befriend thee ; 

Talk thou nae fear, be of good cheer, 
Frae harm God will defend thee. 


She nurs’d an’ smil’d on that lone child ; 
He felt the glow o’ pleasure ; 

Hail, holy love, from heaven above, 
Thou art man’s brightest treasure. 


«Na, dinna greet,* young lambie sweet,” 
E’en thus she sooth’d the stranger ; 

An’ kaim’d his hair, an’ wash’d his feet, 
An’ watch’d when threatened danger. 


An’ weel she taught each rising thought, 
Till bound up in each ither, 

In mild, sweet tone, she ca’d him son, 
An’ he ador’d his mither. 


Hale be thy heart, who with fond art 
Made love to bud and blossom ; 

An’ bring forth joy, without alloy, 
In that sweet orphan’s bosom. 

Penn’s Grove, Del. Co., Pa. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


The traveller to the eastward of Boston 
need not be reminded of the beauty of the 
site of the city of Portland, lying in the head 
of Casco bay. It is built, like Boston, upon 
a peninsula with a southern approach, ter- 
minating in a fine, bold headland, covered 
with verdure and crowned with a lofty obser- 
vatory in which is one of the finest telescopes 
inthe United States. To the eye, approach- 
ing from the sea, the city presents a long 


picturesque grouping of white villas, inter-/ 
mingled here and there with a spire, a square || 


tower, &c., among which latterly soars the 
huge dome of its lately erected Exchange. 
Beyond the city and over it can be discovered 
the green country stretching for leagues in- 
land, till, ninety miles distant, appear, tower- 
ingin the back ground, the gigantic White 
Hills, covered with eternal snow. From the 
observatory of which we have made men- 
tion, the vision commands an extensive view 


of inland country, dotted with villages of| 


the beautiful bay of hundred islands, and the 
distant headlands and light-houses of several 
nver-mouths eastward. From the base of 
the monument stretches the fair city with its 
neat wide streets, its borders of elms, its 
humerous elegant mansions—in which few 
cities surpass her—its graceful spires, and 





* Greet—To shed tears, to weep. 


| handsome public buildings. The crescent 
| harbor with its shipping, its snow-white fort, 
‘and romantic promontories, with the far off, 
|illimitable ocean beyond, add new features to 
ithe scene, and completely fill the eye of taste. 
If the traveller sojourn here awhile, he will 
|find that intercourse with its refined and in- 
tellectual inhabitants fully compensate him 
for delay; for this city has long been famed 
|for its cultivated society, the beauty of its 
females and itsliterary taste. Among others 
| who are natives, though now claimed by sister 
cities, we can name John Neal (who now 
resides here;) the late Grenville Mellen; 
| William Cutter, the poet, now a resident of 
New York; Professor Longfellow; N. P. 
Willis, more lately of Boston, and now of 
/Glenmary ; Isaac McLellan, the poet, now of 
Boston; Mrs. Ann S. Stephens; Mrs. Seba 
‘Smith, the authoress of the “ Sinless Child ;” 
Mrs. Wood, the authoress of the norel 
“ Northwood;” Mr. Parker, the author of 
' Home as | Found It,” a * Week in Wall 
Street,” &c., and others not now recollected, 
comprising a large portion of American 
| writers. 
Portland, too, has its historic fame, having 

been bombarded and destroyed in 1775, when 
‘it was called Falmouth, by a British fleet, 
‘commanded by the notorious Mowatt, thus 
having been among the first sufferers for na- 
|tional liberties. In the last war it was dis- 
tinguished for successful privateering, and 
|| the desperate action between the Enterprize 
and Boxer, which took place within its own 
| waters in sight of the town. 
| We have paid this brief tribute to Portland 
) at the commencement of a brief tale, the 
|, scenes of which in part are laid there, be- 
|.cause we feel an attachment to it as our 
| native place; and we must therefore be in- 
||dulged in a little gossip in its praise. Now 
|! to our story. 
At the foot of the monument, or “ observa- 
tory,” is a large cemetery, lying on the hill 
side towards the harbor, and presenting from 
| the water a neat, quiet, and picturesque ap- 
|pearance. It is adorned with numerous 
| handsome tombs of white and colored marble, 
'with cenotaphs, mausoleums, and countless 
|purely white grave stones thickly sown over 
many a rood of thedead. Unlike most grave 
yards in this country, it is neatly and sacred- 
ly kept, and invites the citizens on Sabbath 
afternoons and other still evenings of the 
week, to walk in its avenues, and from the 
hill of the dead look outward and beyond the 
present time into eternity. 

There are many tombs herein that attract 
the step of the visiter, from the reputation 
once enjoyed by the dead, or some interest- 
ing association still clinging around their 
‘memories, Here, side by side, are the tombs 
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of the two hostile captains of the vessels 
above mentioned, who were both slain in the 
terrific contest. Both were young men. The 
monument to the American officer was erect- 
ed, as says the marble, by the young men of 
Portland ; that to the stranger and foe, lying 
here buried in a foreign land, by a “ passing 
traveller.” And this is the end of human 


ambition—the reward of bravery unto death! |, 


These monuments have the grass hard trod- 


den about them, from the pilgrimage of many |. 


feet. 


Here, too, is the “ minister’s tomb ;” in|! 


which moulder the remains of the late Dr. 
Payson, whose apostolic life has left behind 
him a memory that will never perish. There 


are fewer marks of footsteps, for the fame of | 


a soldier of the cross is not so attractive to 
the multitude as that of the soldier of ambi- 
tion. 

But among all these graves and tombs, | 
there is one that most touchingly impressed | 
me, as I chanced tostumble upon it and read | 
its simple inscription : 





The Stranger’s Grave. 


AMEDEE ALEXANDRE 
MAITRE. 
17. 


. 











How impressive the eloquence of that 
simple line, “ The Stranger’s Grave!” It) 
was a foreign name, too, and that awakened | 
my interest. The two figures so silently) 
speaking there, the youth and hope, that had 
been blighted in the germ. ‘The grave was) 


tery. The sexton was in the act of up| 
‘ing the hearse-house to take his spade for 
digging a grave. I approached hin— 
“ Who is dead ?” I asked. 

“ No one,” he answered, laconically ; anj 
shouldering his spade and pic-axe, he procee). 
ed to “the stranger’s grave” and began to 
break the ground beside it. , 
“Noone dead! yet you are preparing t) 
dig a grave,” I replied. 7 
“Yes,” was his brief rejoinder as he shoy- 
‘elled the earth aside. 

“ You trifle with me! Your profession anj 
the place should have given you more gravity 
of character, methinks,” I answered, gy. 
noyed by his short replies. 

“ Death, sir, is death only when the eyj] 
go out of this life into one more evil; when 
the rich leave their goods ere they have 
enjoyed them; when the bride is torn from 
the bride-groom, and the ambitious man from 
his idol! but death to the christian is sleep 
—io the wretched and broken-hearted it js 
not death but life. Therefore said I to you, 
no one is dead.” " 

** Who hath fallen asleep, then,” I asked, 
at once appreciating his eccentric mood, and 
-humoring it. 

“One for whom life had no more hope, 
She is at rest.” 

Observing that he did not seem inclined 
to converse further, and my curiosity about 
the youthful stranger who slept in the adja- 
cent grave, reviving, I resolved to leave him 
after making the inquiry 1 sought. 

“Can you tell me who lays in this grave, 
sexton?” I asked, laying my hand upon the 
white stone at the head of Amedee Alexan- 
dre Maitre’s grave. 

The sexton paused in his toil, and first look- 


oek- 











retired a little to the right of the main path,| ing fixedly upon the little mound and then 
and stood secluded by itself as became the| upon me, replied, with emotion strangely 


lonely grave of a foreigner, buried from all, 
his friends. I stood long over that simple) 
white stone, which had for me more interest. 
than the proudest mausoleum in that thickly 
peopled city of the dead. I looked for some 
kindred stone near with the same name— 
but there was none but of those who had died 
among their kindred. This name was alone | 
of its family in that place of gathered names) 
from every household of the city, that rose so 
proudly near by, with the evening sun gilding 
its numerous spires. I turned toaska passer | 
by, the history of the grave, but no one knew. | 
I leaned till twilight upon the stone, think- 
ing of the probable destiny of one so young—| 
a destiny so speedily woven. “ Poor Ame- 
dee,” | said, as I quit the spot, “ there is one 
at least who feels an interest in thy fate.” 
The ensuing morning, as was my custom, 
I rambled to the monument hill, and my steps; 
were thence insensibly bent toward the ceme- 





awakened by my question, 
| “Yes,a poor foreign lad—it is a sad tale, 
and this day is the end of it.” 

“ Did you know him?” 

“Tdug his grave and buried him, but! 
never saw his face till the third day after | 
had buried him.” 

“Did you re-open the grave, then!” I 
asked, in surprise. 

“ Nay—nay, sir; itis all a sad story, all—I 
cannot tell it now—I came to the knowledge 
of it strangely.” 

“ How?” Lasked, deeply interested. “ Pray 


narrate it.” 


“ Perhaps there could not be a fitter time, 
considering whose grave I am digging and 
where I am now. Well, sir, there was @ 


‘merchant of this city who had dealings with 


Malaga, in Spain. There was a merchant 
of Malaga that sent, consigned to him, a ship 
in which came passenger a handsome dy 
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sbout sixteen years of age, about whom it) relative, I wish to get him beyond the reach 
was whispered from the sailors on board to||of the laws. He is young and may live to 
people on shore, that there was great mystery.|/ good purpose.’ So I took charge of him and 
The merchant took him to his house and kept} delivered him as consigned.” 

him very close for several months, when || “This is the substance of the letters of 
the poor boy, who was in ill health when he} Don Juan Barradas, his uncle, to me, and the 
landed, died. He is buried here. He was )\accounts tally. But I was instructed to teach 
ofien questioned about the lad, but always! him English and to induce him to forget 
avoided a direct reply, and so the matter} Spanish, and to train him as a merchant. 
stood. He was never suspected of any wrong || Funds were amply supplied me for all his 
tothe boy, for his character was far above it. | expenses.” 

Yet there was a mystery about itall. Well,|| ‘“ What was his name? It seems to mel 
as | said, I dug his grave and buried him, and || heard the mother call him by a name differ- 
he sleeps well. ent from that given to him in the manifest.” 

“He had been buried but two days when|| “ His name was represented to meas Alex- 
this merchant received the same brig a sec-|/ander de Vente. | addressed him always as 
ond time, consigned to him from Malaga. || Alexander. There must be something more 
After he had gone on board and talked on|/than we are informed of to account for this 
business with the captain in his cabin, he || disguise and visit of his mother. How much 
spoke of the youth who had just died, when |) she resembles him ?” 

a young sailor who was in attendance, uttered “ Blast my mizzen,” said the captain round- 
a piercing shriek and fell insensible to the||ly, “I do believe all has not been fair and 
foor. When their surprise enabled them to | above board. I have my suspicions of these 
lift him up, they discovered that it was a||Spaniards always. They are full of their 
female. She soon came to, and called in|\tricks, and I believe this is one of them with 
Spanish wildly on her boy, “ her Amedee—|/no good to the bottom, either to the poor lad 
her heart’s idol! Oh!” she implored, “ is}! that’s laid in dock, or tothe mother. I'll find 
my only beloved child dead !” it out, if I have to sail to Malaga again for 

“The merchant, as well as the captain, |) it.” 
both saw that she was the mother of the;| Do you speak Spanish, captain?” 
boy so mysteriously sent to the former’s|; “ Yes, well enough to talk the abominable 
care, though they did not recognize him by |) lingo to the Malaga merchants; I don’t know 
the name she called him by, and he was} how I could make it work with a lady.” 
filled with pity for her grief. He had her!| “ Let us question the boy’s mother.” 
conveyed ashore to his house, and with pro- “That’s the way to come to the truth. 
per attention she was restored to conscious-| She'll have no fear of speaking out here,” 
ness. Garments suitable to her sex were! said the captain, warmly. 
provided for her by the merchant’s family,|| ‘The interview with the Spanish lady, who 
who then called his friend the captain to con-|| gave herself up to tears, was fruitless for her 
sult with him respecting this strange adven-|| incessant weeping. She could only implore 
ture. ‘to be taken to the grave of her son. 

“T shipped her at Malaga as steward’s|| “I was here when the merchant and cap- 
boy,” said the captain, “ without any other|| tain came with her in a carriage and pointed 
recommendation than her fine face, and until| out the spot. Poor lady! she was in deep 
to-day, I never suspected her sex. She is a|| mourning, with a veil that fell from her head 
fine looking woman! Poor creature, she has} to her feet. I never shall forget her beauti- 
endured all this to see her son, who, I begin|| ful face, notwithstanding her grief, as she 
to suspect, has had foul treatment.” /put aside her veil and thanked me—I could 

“There has always been a mystery about|/not understand her words, but I could her 
that boy tome. I have had my doubts also||eyes—for showing it toher. She then waved 
from expressions dropped from him in broken || her hand—it was as white as a lily—for the 
English. If 1 had understood his language I|| gentlemen and I to leave her alone. As I 
might have known more. How did you first} walked away I saw her kneel upon the grave 
receive him, captain ?”” ‘and we could hear her weep as far as we 

“ He was brought on board the night before || stood. 'The merchant then told me the story 
I sailed on the last voyage home, by Don}! of the boy and about herself as much as he 
Carlos Valez, the wine merchant’s nephew, ‘knew. Well, she remained there an hour 
to whom [ was consigned, who instructed me}\and then rose up and came forward calm and 
to deliver him with the letters safely into|/ quiet, and smiling sadly to me, she went 
your hands, and that I by no means suffer him| away with them. The next morning I came 
to have intercourse with any one. ‘He has} here at sunrise to dig a grave as you see me 
unfortunately killed a brother in a fit of pas-||now, and I saw the mother kneeling over her 
sion,’ added Don Carlos, ‘and as he is my‘ boy’s grave. I could have cried, sir, likea 
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child. When she saw me she came to me, 
and spoke in a language I could not under- 
stand; but I knew she desired me to follow 
her to the grave. I obeyed. When I arrived 
here I saw upon it fresh flowers which she 
had strewn there as emblems of her affec- 
tion. She again spoke, and seeing I did not 
understand her, put gold into my hand. I 
would not take it. She then knelt down by 
the grave, and looking up to me began to re- 
move the sods from the head with her deli- 
cate fingers. I now understood her, and 
remembering he had lain there but three 
days, and how it would delight her desolate 
heart to gaze on the dead face of her long 
lost boy, I complied, and while she knelt by 
upon the damp ground, I re-opened the grave. 
‘When my spade struck the coffin, she seemed 
ready to suffocate with feeling. I cleared 
off the dirt from the lid and loosed it with 
my screw-driver. I then got out of the grave 
and motioned her to enter it and lift the lid. 
She pressed both my hands to her heart and 
I gently raised her and placed her upon the 
coffin. 
her face turned away, as if fearing to trust 
her heart, she raised the lid. The youth lay 
like one asleep, with a calm heavenly smile 
upon his mouth. It was the poetry of death. 
I never saw any thing so beautiful. The 
mother slowly and fearfully turned her eyes 
towards the face of her child, and instead of 
beholding decay and horror, she beheld the 
image which God and affection had impressed 
indelibly upon her maternal heart. 

“But I weary you, sir. Every day for 
weeks she visited the grave, and had this 
stone placed at its head, with the true name 
of her son. Gradually grief has broken her 
heart, and her spirit which has so long lived 
in Heaven with his, the last night departed 
to join it to be no more severed.” 

“ This, then, is the mother’s grave you are 
now making?” I asked, deeply impressed 
with his narrative. 

* Yes.” 

“ And has no one solved the mystery that 
hangs around them ?” 

“No. She never would answer any ques- 
tion, but from the first gave herself to silence 
and to melancholy till she died. It is a sad 
story, sir,’ added the sexton, resuming his 
toil at the mother’s grave. 

“Tt is,” I sighed. “Alas, how much hu- 
man woe is in this world known only to God. 
There is rest in Heaven, but it is the lot of 
man that it is attained only through much 
suffering.” 

* 


* * * * 


Since the above was written, we have ob- 
tained a solution to the mystery in which the 


She knelt upon it and slowly with/| 








destinies of the Spanish mother and her gop 
in the next number of the Garland. 


—_—_— 
AN ALLEGORY. 


It was night. Jerusalem slept quietly 
her hills, as a child upon the sentra 
mother. The noiseless sentinel stood like g 
statue at his post, and the philosopher's Jig) 
burned dimly in the recesses of his chamber 

But a darker night was abroad upon the 
earth. A moral darkness involved the na. 
tions in its unlightened shadows. Reason 
shed a faint glimmering over the minds of 
men, like the cold and efficient shining of g 
distant star. The immortality of man’s spi- 
‘ritual nature was unknown, his relations to 
|Heaven undiscovered, and his future destiny 
obscured in a cloud of mystery. 

It was at this period that two forms of ethe- 
rial mould hovered above the land of God's 
‘chosen people. They seemed sister angels 
isent to earth on some embassy of love. 
The one was of majestic stature, and in 
‘the well formed limbs which her snowy dra- 
'pery scarcely concealed, in her erect bearing 
‘and steady eye, were exhibited the highest 
‘degree of strength and confidence. Her 
right arm was extended in an impressive 
gesture upward, where night appeared to 
have placed her darkest pavillion, while on 
her left reclined her delicate companion, in 
form and countenance the contrast of the 
other, for she was drooping like the flower 
when unmoistened by refreshing dews, and 
her bright but troubled eye scanned the air 
with ardent but varying glances. 

Suddenly a light like the sun flashed out 
from the heavens, an¢ Faith and Hope hailed 
with exulting songs the ascending Star of 
Bethlehem. 

Years rolled away, and a stranger was seen 
in Jerusalem. He wasa meek and unassun- 
ing man, whose happiness seemed to consist 
in acts of benevolence to the human race. 
There were deep traces of sorrow in his 
countenance, though none knew why he 
grieved, for he lived in practice of every vir- 
tue, and was loved by all the wise and good. 

By and by it was rumored that the stranger 
worked miracles, that the blind saw, the 
dumb spoke, and the dead leaped to life at 
his touch; that, when he commanded, the 
ocean moderated its chafing tide, and the very 
thunders articulated, * He is the Son of God.” 
Envy assailed him with the charge of sor- 
cery, and the voice of impious judges con- 
demned him unto death. Slowly, and thick 
guarded, he ascended the hill of Calvary. A 


/heavy cross bent him to the earth ; but Faith 











foregoing narrative is involved, and promise 
to give it to those readers interested in the 


‘leaned upon his arm, and Hope, dipping her 
pinions in his blood, mounted to the skies. 
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fEMALE BIOGRAPHY: | Among the ladies then assembled was a 
—_= se ap vac ged a ones 
gentleman of small property, who, in beauty, 
LIFE OF A D hi HESS. rank, dress, and in every other way, appeared 
Perhaps few females, within a domestic) to be immediately outshone by many around 
nere, led a more remarkable life than the! her. Jane looked with much interest at the 
iste Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon. Of respect and court which was paid to the duke, 
snpretending birth, by no means superior! as he moved there like a king, and suddenly 
education, less Conspicuous for beauty than) exclaimed aloud, to those around her, ** Good- 
fra strong Scotch accent, this lady, by the ness! how I should like to be Duchess of Gor- 
mere character of her mind, ruled all who don!” 
same within her sphere, and for many years|| ‘The duke either heard the words, or they 
held even Pitt in her toils. Deserted by her || were reported to him; and, feeling an interest 
husband, who, shut up in his northern feudal | in one who had so openly declared in his fa- 
castle, treated her with the most conspicuous || vor, requested to be introduced to her, which 
neglect, the duchess was neither mortified nor | was the commencement of an acquaintance, 
subdued ; still she held the whole power and | that in a very short period obtained for Miss 
influence of the Gordon dukedom ; and any || Maxwell the man, or the coronet, which she 
withdrawal of countenance on his part, she desired. 
tok care was only as an individual, and|| Piquante, lively, and witty, she made up 
neveras aduke. She was still Duchess of} for any striking beauty by her powers of fasci- 
Gordon, and managed, no one knew exactly | nation, which resulted from her mind and 
how, to make not only the vast income of the jcharacter alone. Not that she was by any 
family go to the support of her individual! means deficient in charms of person; yet 
splendor, but even of the large sums obtained | certainly these, unassisted, would never have 
by the duke for the sale of various extensive || given her that influence over the minds and 
estates, the duchess contrived to direct the || feelings of others which she so remarkably 
appropriation of such portions as her exigen-| possessed. 
cies from time to time required. Her house,|| The young lady, however, was not contert 
in London, although her lord absented him-|| with being aduchess; she was determined to 
self from it, was the centre of all that was) be the first of all British duchesses; splendor 
brilliant of the ministerial party. Here Pitt ‘upon splendor rose around her,—she saw the 
met the phalanx of aristocracy, that, through-| vast power which the name she bore gave 
out his administration, stood like a rock by ||her in Scotland—she rallied the stragglers 
himself and the crown; and here many plans ||from the political party, of which the duke, 
of party were discussed, and the discontented | north of the Dee, was naturally the head— 
more effectually influenced than they could | she carried her influence with her to the me- 
have been by a parliamentary debate. In) tropolis; and, aided by her own talents, drew 
spite of certain slanders affecting the purity |\around her the leaders of the party which 
of the character of this most accomplished ||then governed the country. 
woman, wit, beauty and rank filled her halls,|| She it was that raised the 42d regiment, 
and she succeeded in every great scheme that gallant body of men so distinguished in 
which she attempted. the annals of the late war. The regiment 
Her first entry into society laid the foun-| was commanded by her son, George, Mar- 
dation of all her future greatness. The Duke| quis of Huntly, who died the last Duke of 
of Gordon had recently come of age, and a| Gordon, about five years ago, and by whose 
long minority had increased his rental to one| amiable widow alone, a ducal coronet is borne 
hundred thousand a year. He was tolerably | over the arms of Gordon. The manner in 
handsome, and had the character of being ex-| which the enterprising duchess raised the 
tremely affable and good-humored. There || battalion which the government then urgent- 
was a zreat ball given in Edinburg, at which |\ly required, was somewhat characteristic of 
many of the Scottish peers were present; but ler bold manner of managing matters. The 
the chief personage of the evening was the! Highlanders were not slow to enlist to follow 
young duke, who, in rank and wealth, out-| young Huntly to the field; but considerable 
shone all compeers. Never was there a| drains had been made from them lately, and 
fairer crowd of Scottish beauties assembled | their warlike ardor wes necessarily in some 
together than on that evening: and toall,| degree cooled by the circumstance that 
or by far the greatest portion of these, the scarcely any more was left than was neces- 
Duke of Gordon was the night-star which ||sary to cultivate the ground, to say nothing 
their imaginations followed. Even the male|jof the clamorous objections made by the 
portion of the party were paying homage to| young Highland girls, who could not be dis- 
the great man, and evidently anxious to be | posed to look favorably upon a measure which 
distinguished by his notice. | was likely to sweep away from them every 
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chance of becoming wives. But the duchess 
was not to be deterred. Arrayed in the male 
Highland costume, she serupled not to appeal 
to the loyalty of the clan, at their country 
fairs, surrounded by officers, and accompanied 
by the bag-pipes, fife and drum. Her High- 
Jand bonnet placed archly over her fair brow, 
her dark, sparkling eyes, graceful figure, and 
limbs that a sculptor might have studied, now 
arrayed in the tight trimness of tartan hose, 
did as much for the king’s service as the re- 
port of an invasion would have done: nay, 
it is said, that she even took other means to 
increase her forces. It is recorded of her, 
that a young Highlander, on whom she had 
tried her eloquence in vain, in consequence 
of a promise he had made to a girl to whom 
he was betrothed, having shown some symp- 
toms of wavering, she called the recusant to- 
wards her, and, pretending to kiss him, put a 
guinea from her own mouth between his lips; 
then, taking him by the arm, handed him 
over to the sergeant as a promising recruit 
who had taken the king’s money. In fact, 
the poor fellow had been actually trepanned: 
yet, with natural gallantry, he raised his bon- 
net, and said, that, since he had taken the 
king’s money, he would fight for him, and 
never disgrace the Gordon tartan, or the good 
opinion of him which the lady of his chief 
appeared to entertain. The soldier distin- 
guished himself; and, by the influence of 
the duchess, afterwards obtained a commis- 
sion of half pay, on which he eventually re- 
tired, married the girl to whom he had been 
betrothed, and lived until his dying day on a 
cheap-rented farm on the Gordon lands. 


As the duchess advanced in years, the set- 
tlement of her four daughters became natu- 
rally a matter which engaged much of her 
attention, and she applied herself to this with 
the same success as she had done to other 
enterprises. Three of them she married to 
dukes, their Graces of Bedford, Richmond, 
and Manchester, being the three who took 
brides from her house; and but for the im- 
prudence of the remaining daughter—whose 
retreat from such expectations, by the by, the 
duchess covered in the most admirable man- 
ner—she would have probably married her 
to a fourth. 


Having played this bold part in the drama 
of life, the duchess in latter years retired 
from the world, and gave up her mind to 
matters of a wholly different character. She 
had obtained all the objects of her ambition, 
and now found that they had neither secured 
for her happiness or peace. A neglectful 
husband, and the absence of all domestic en- 
joyment, was bitterly felt by her, when the 


‘vant of the famous recluse. 





bustle of ambition, which entered so largely 
into her earlier enterprises, had passed away ; 





——<— 
and she spent what remained to her 
religion, charity, and, singular to 
adorning the place where she wished her 
bones to lie. She selected a beautiful spo 
on one of her husband’s highland estates: thie 
she caused to be enclosed, planted, and other. 
wise adorned ; and here she made her sey». 
chre. It became her favorite place of resort. 
and a gloom like that which follows mor. 
temporary excitement seems to have settled 
upon her mind. 


Her death was accelerated by an accident 
In attempting to sit down where her chair 
had just stood, but which was by acciden: 
officiously removed by a servant, she fell, and 
injured her spine. A decaying constitutio, 
was unable to bear up against the acute sy 
ferings which this injury occasioned; she 
sunk under it, and was buried in the lonely 
place which she herself had chosen, 


of Jife in 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF LADY STANHopr 


“‘T entered,” said the physician who com. 
municated these details—* I entered in great 
haste to the chamber of the invalid. A smo. 
ky lamp cast its flickering rays upon the pale 
and wan features of Lady Stanhope. At the 
side of the bed, her head between her hands, 
and uttering long and hollow groans, like 
those of a tiger in the desert, sat an old ne- 
gress, the faithful companion and only ser. 
Hearing the 
noise of my steps, the poor creature abruptly 
rose and turned upon me a face full of ex- 
pression, in which I read the mute prayer: 
‘Oh! take care, sir! if you should disturb her 

999 

“ Who is this, Zecca?” asked Lady Stan- 
hope in a feeble voice. ‘ Have you ordered 
the saddle upon my brown bay? It is upoa 
him that I should make my entry into Jeru- 
salem, when I go to take my seat upon the 
throne of the holy city. Are my guards 
ready to escort me? My troops await my 
coming. Say to my——” 

* Alas!” murmured Zecca, stifling her 
sobs, “ she fancies herself upon a throne, and 
she is on her bed of death.” 

“ Fool!” replied the dying sufferer, “! 
dying; I, whose brow is soon to be encircled 
with the diadem of the celestial sovereignty: 
I, who am going to mount the throne of the 
holy city, that throne upon which I shall soon 
be sitting resplendent with glory ; J, whoam 
called to reign over that empire until the end 
of the world! And you dare speak this blas 
phemy, you, miserable! Go, quit my pre- 
sence and never let me see you again.” 

For a few moments a deep silence reigned 
through the apartment. 
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«Here is the Doctor whom you wished to WHAT WILL YOU DO, LOVE? 


” goth sai poo ‘ ' 
see, at length said the emegrass, quietly. “ What will you do, love, when I am going, 
« Ah! come near, doctor,” said Lady Stan- With white sail flowing. 
piri The seas beyond? 
hope, tarning upon me her half expiring = a oer : 

; ° . a a , . love, on waves d le us; 
eyes, still dimly animated by her fever; “do}] V0" YANG cadsmay chide us, 
you come to tell me that my soldiers are un-| For being fond ?” 
der arms? Is not my army imposing t Ohtil “ Though worn hele eee friends be chiding, 
how I long to march at the head of those) "DH still be true; 
splendid battalions, to command so many no-| And I'll pray for thee on the stormy ocean, 
sp : . In deep devotion :— 
pie warriors. I will. But why do you look| That's what I'll do!” 
atme? You appear to be in pain, doctor, | 
-s what is the matter with you?” “ What would you do, love, if distant tidings 
dent, j ai 20 : Thy fond confidings 
chair “Qh! nothing, madam,” I replied —* but} Sheaid endibuins: 

— your active spirit astonishes me, and the}| And 1, abiding ‘neath sultry skies, 
Ident stl ; : : Should think other eyes 
we words which you have just uttered distress| Were as bright as thine?” 
ai me. You are not yet, believe me, in a state || “Oh, name it not: though guilt and shame 
par’ focommence your campaign, and it is abso- Were on vs? nN 
P sui. ‘ se + dad still be true; 
jutely necessary that you keep your bed for}! put that heart of thine, should another share it, 
sme days. Then, should you still feel dis- I could not bear it: 
posed to put your plan into execution for—” What would 5 dn? 
: “VY 19 al , ri y 
You too! she exclaimed in a voice full)! « what would you do, love, when, home returning, 
of reproach and bitterness. * But you are With hopes high burning, 
asl ° r With wealth for you— 
deceived, doctor ; ae labor under the same If my bark, that bounded o’er foreign foam, 
delusive erroras Zecca. See, I am strong, Should be lost near home : 
[am full of life and vig: ” pe it yo 2 it would you do ?” 
° . = . e e “Ss 10u Wwe spared, 28S e mo le 
com As she said this, she with difficulty raised LMaae, 
great her white and transparent hand, which she That left me you; 
smo had slowly extended to take upa small spoon|| 4"4!4 en acne illow, 
) i + * . a c . 
pale lying upon the table which was at the head That's what I'd do!” 
; non pet owe 
a ofher bed. When raising it, with a visible 
ands, eflort, she seemed to concentrate all her 


like strength to carry it to her lips. But she faint- THE POOR MAN TO HIS CHILD. 


sort : 
mere 
ettled 


, She 


onely 
* 


1OPE 





d ne- ed, the spoon fell from her hand, and I 
"Ser ; . : 

. “9 thought that she w as dead. She remained Let me part the bright locks that are shading thy 
Avw in this state for some time; but, towards the brow ; 


|Come nearer, my boy! Jet me gaze on those features— 


They call me a beggar, but none of God’s creatures 


uptly . fon . 
" middle of the day, she seemed to revive a lit- Can boast of a treasure more costly than thou! 


t eX tle; her lips resumed a colorless livid hue, her : se oat 

iver: haepk . . . : ‘ . Ay, come to this bosom, these arms that enfold thee, 

b her cheeks were shaded with a light rosy tint, || Though weakened by sickness, affection can move; 

her glassy eye had recovered something of|| Long, long may they shield thee, for none else would 

' its usual expression; her respiration became|| ,,, ._ iold thee. a. accents of love! 

“ stronger, and all the persons who had come 5 eiattat aalce 

lered to visit her in her last moments, were buoyed ,Oh, no! when I rest from my toil, in the grave, 

upon up with a feeling of joy and hove. But! j cima = ne grassy mound where thy mother 
n ¥ = 4 ; pr. rath Jain, 

~e could not, myself, share in this delusion; ]|;There are few who would yield thee the food thou 

n the : - . 4 may’st crave, 

lards pers pei roe teed ance oe There are none who will fondle the orphan again ! 

t my ’ 4, e . nit « OR Young heir of my sorrow !—for all I can give thee, 

’ a “ores. was peg vey word a so Is the anguish I feel at thy desolate lot: 
uch was e endo Is celebrated WoO-)| God grant, that it may not long after survive me, 

man whose name has resounded through the|| But be with the woes of thy father forgot! 

whole East. Her last thoughts, her last]! It pains me to gaze on those eyes that are gleaming, 
( a do light dj once w ? 

Wo! : : So lightsome and joyous, as once were my own ; 

pr ngeomn cap adataeen te aus And picture them hence, when the tears will be stream- 

— “ ing, 

tion and devout piety. But it is painful to|| And the rapture that kindles them now, will be gone. 

acknowledge, that the strange fanaticism and || It grieves me to think how that heart will be riven, 

proud misanthropy of Lady Stanhope has When the finger of scorn will be tracing thy birth; 

made man lvtes: she has left behind Oh! then, my sweet infant, look upwards to Heaven, 

y proselytes, sne ert benin For He will regard the forsaken of earth! 

her many disciples as fanatical as herself, as 

disdainfi . . Laugh on, thus unconscious of sorrow to come— 
ainful of men, as passionate for solitude, || “{ would that my spirit were always as free ! 

and who, like her, will leave, without regret || For though lowly the shed we are calling our home, 

and forever, their native country to die amid Thou hast made it a palace of pleasure to nie! 


the desert winds of the East.* My blessings be with thee, my darling !—my own! 
ened Come, sit on my knee, while I tell in thy ear 
“3 | Some tales of the land where thy mother is gone, 
* For Biographical Sketch, see Garland, vol. 11. p.267-|| And we'll strive to forget the cold world and its care. 
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LAST HOURS. 


I was surprised to find that the condition 
of mind in the case of those who were dying, 
and of those who only thought themselves 


dying, differed very widely. I had supposed |} 


that the joy or the grief of death originated 
from the fancy of the patient, (one supposing 
himself very near to great happiness, and the 
other expecting speedy suffering,) and result- 
ing in pleasure or apprehension. My dis- 
coveries seem to overturn this theory. Why 
should not the professor of religion who be- 
lieves himself dying, when he really is not, 
rejoice as readily as when he ts departing, if 
his joy is the offspring of expectation? Why 
should not the alarm of the scoffer, who be- 
lieves himself dying, and is not, be as uniform 
and decisive as when he is in the river, if it 
comes of fancied evil or cowardly terrors ? 
The same questions I asked myself again 
and again. I have no doubt but that there 
is some strange reason connected with our 
natural disrelish for truth, which causes so 
many physicians, after seeing such facts so 
often, uever to observe them. During twen- 
vy years of observation, I found the state of 
the soul belonging to the dying was uniform- 
ly and materially unlike that of those who 
only supposed themselves departing. This 
is best made plain by noting cases which did 
exist. 

There was a man who believed himself 
converted, and his friends, judging from his 
walk, hoped with him. He was seized with 
disease, and believed himself within a few 
paces of the gate of futurity. He felt no joy; 
his mind was dark, and his soul clouded. His 
exercises were painful, and the opposite of 
every enjoyment. -He was not dying. He 
recovered. He had not been in the death 
stream. After this he was taken again. He 
believed himself dying, and he was not mis- 
taken. All was peace, serenity, hope and 
triumph. 

There was a man who mocked at holy 
things. He became seriously diseased, and 
supposed himself sinking into the death slum- 
ber. He was not frightened. His fortitude 
and composure was his pride, and the boast 
of his friends. The undaunted firmness 
with which he could enter futurity, was spo- 
ken of exultingly. It wasa mistake. He 
was not in the condition of dissolution. His 
soul never had been on the line between two 
worlds. After this he was taken ill again. 
He supposed, as before, that he was entering 
the next state, and he really was; but his 
soul seemed to feel a different atmosphere. 
The horrors of these scenes have been often 
described, and are often seen. I need not 


such cases was, “ Why was he not thus ago, 
nized, when he thought himself departij, : 
Can it be possible that we can stand ao ree 
cisely on the dividing line, that the gale 
‘from both this and the coming world tny 
|blow upon our cheek? Can we have a taste 
of the exercises of the next territory befyr 
we enter it?” When I attempted to ac. 
count for this on the simple ground of bra. 
very and cowardice, I was met by the two 
following facts : 

First, I have known those—the cases are 
not unfrequent—who were brave, who had 
stood unflinching in battle’s whirlpool. They 
had resolved never to disgrace their systom 
of unbelief by a trembling death. They hag 
called to Christians in the tone of resolve, 
saying, “I can die as coolly as you can.” | 
had seen those die, from whom entire firm. 
ness might fairly be expected. I had heard 
groans, even if the teeth were clenched fo; 
ifear of complaint, such as I never wish to hear 
again; and 1 had looked into countenances, 
such as I hope never to see again. 

Second, I had seen cowards die. [ had 
‘seen those depart who were naturally timid, 
‘who expected themselves to meet death with 
‘fright and alarm. I had heard such, as it 
\were, sing before Jordan was half forded, 
‘I had seen faces where, pallid as they were, 
I beheld more celestial triumph, than [ had 
— witnessed any where else. In that 
ivoice there was a sweetness, and in that eye 
\there was a glory, which I never could have 
fancied in the death spasms, if | had not been 
|near, 

The condition of the soul when the death 
stream is entered, is not the same with that 
which it becomes (oftentimes,) when it is al- 
most passed. ‘The brave man who starts on 
the ladder across the dark ravine, with eye 
undaunted, and haughty spirit, changes fear- 
fully in many cases, when he comes near 
enough the curtain to lift it. The Christain 
who goes down the ladder pale and dis- 
consolate, (oftentimes,) starts with exultation, 
and tries to burst into a song when almost 
across, 

Then it is the time when many who enter 
the dark valley cheerless, begin to see some- 
thing that transports; but some are too low 
to tell of it, and their friends think they de- 
parted under a cloud, when they really did 
not. Itis at this stage of the journey that 
the enemy of God, who started with looks of 
defiance and words of pride, seems to meet 
with that which alters his views and expects- 
tions, but he cannot tell it, for his tongue can 
no longer move. 

My attention was awakened very much by 
observing the dying fancies of the servants 











endeavor to picture such a departure here. 
The only difficulty in which I was thrown by 





of the world, differing with sad characteristic 
singularity from the fancies of the departing 
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Christian. It is no uncommon thing for those llof such cases, voluines of interest might be 
who die to believe they see, or hear, or feel, || found. 

that which appears only fancy to bystanders. || My last remark here, reader, is, that we 
heir friends believe that it is the overturn-|/ necessarily speak somewhat in the dark of 
ing of their intellect. I am now about to|/such matters; but you and I will know more 
enter into the discussion of the question, ||shortly. Both of us will see and fee! for our- 
whether it is, or is not, always fancy! Some \selves, where we cannot be mistaken, in the 
have a different view of the case; but inas-|course of a few years.—Cause and Cure 
much as, in many instances, the mind is de- |, of Infidelity. 
ranged whilst its habitation is falling ney 
min around it; and, inasmuch as it is the| ee : o- 
common belief that it is only imagination of|" 42 ENTAL CHARACTER OF 
which I am whe: we will look at it under || LEIGH RICHMOND. 

e name of fancy. ; . 
othe fanciful > of the servant of sin, ! =. a. 
and the devoted friends of Christ, were|| It was ever the first wish of my beloved 
srangely distinct, as far as my observation| father, that our home should be happy; and 
extended. One who had been an entire sen- || he was never so well pleased as when we 
sualist and mocker of religion, while dying,|| were all sitting around him. Both in our 
appeared in his senses in all but one thing. | childhood and youth, every innocent pleasure 











«Take that black man from the room,” said 
he, He was answered that there was none 
in the room. He replied, “There he is 
sanding near the window. His presence is 
yery irksome to me; take him out.” After 
atime, again and again, his ca)] was, *“ Will 
noone remove him! ‘There he is; surely 
some one will take him away ?” 

[ was mentioning to another physician my 
surprise that he should have been so much 
distressed if there had been many blacks in 
the room, for he had been waited on by them 
day and night for many years; also that the 
mind had not been diseased in some other re- 
spect, when he told me the names of two 
others, his patients, men of similar lives, who 
were tormented with the same fancy, and in 
the same way, while dying. 


A young female, who called the Man of Jesus Christ. 


Calvary her greatest friend, was, when dying, 
in her senses, in all but one particular. ‘* Mo- 
ther,” she would say, pointing to a certain 
direction, “do you see those beautiful crea- 
tures?” Her mother would answer, “ No, 
there is no one there, my dear.” She would 
reply, * Well, that is strange. I never saw 
such countenances and such attire. My eve 
never rested on any thing so lovely.” O, 
says one, this is all zmagination, and the no- 
tions of a mind collapsing ! wherefore tell 
of it? My answer is, that I am not about to 
dispute, or to deny that it is fancy ; but the 
fancies differ in feature and in texture. 
Some in their derangement call out “Catch 
me; [am sinking; hold me; I am falling.” 
Others say, “ Do you hear that music? O, 
where notes ever so celestial ?” 
of notes, and these classes of fancies, belonged 
to different classes of individuals; and who 
they were, was the item which attracted my 
wonder. Such things were noticed by few, 
and remembered by almost none; but I am 





This kind || 


|| was resorted to, and all his varied attain- 
‘ments brought into exercise to instruet and 
amuse us. He was the sun of our little sys- 
/tem, and from him seemed to be derived the 
light and glow of domestic happiness. Like 
ithe disciple, whose loving spirit I have often 
\thought my dear father’s resembled, his motto 
was, * Little children, love one another ;’ and 
‘he taught this more effectually by example 
|than even by precept. Religion was unfolded 
'to us in its most attractive form. We saw 
that it was a happy thing to be a Christian. 
‘He was exempt from gloom and melancholy, 
/and entered with life and cheerfulness into 
all our sports. 

|“ But we should not have been thus happy 
|in domestic affection, had not our beloved fa- 
| ther so carefully trained us in the religion of 
This was his chief concern, 
his hourly endeavor. He did not talk much 
'with us about religion; but the books, studies, 
‘and even amusements, to which he directed 


‘us, showed us that God was in all his 


‘thoughts, and that his great aim was to pre- 
pare his children for heaven. Religion was 
practically taught in all he said and did, and 
recommended to us, in kis lovely domestic 
icharacter, more powerfully than in any other 
'way. He had a thousand winning ways to 
lead our infant minds to God, and explain to 
us the love of the Saviour to little children. 
It was then our first impressions were re- 
ceived ; and though for a time they were ob- 
scured by youthful vanities, they were never 
| totally erased; he lived to see them, in some 
|instances, ripened into true conversion. It 
was his custom, when we were very young, 
to pray with us alone; he used to take us hy 
turns into his study; and memory still recalls 
the simple language and affecting earnest- 
ness with which he pleaded for the conver- 
sion of his child. I used to weep because he 





inclined to believe, that if notes were kept 


wept, though I understood and felt little of 
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. . é | 
his meaning; but I saw it was all love, and || 
thus my earliest impression was associated || 


with the idea, that it was religion which 


made him love us so tenderly, and that prayer || 


was an expression of that love. [ was led, 
in this way, to pray for those who were kind 
to me, as dear papa did. 

“In conversation, he did not often urge the 
subject of religion directly on our attention, 
or question us much as to our personal ex- 
perience of it. He has sometimes regretted 
this, and called it his infirmity; but I think 
he adopted a more successful plan. He used 
to watch over us most cautiously, and express 
his opinion in writing; we constantly found 


letters left in our rooms, with directions to|) 


think and pray over them. Reproof was al- 
ways conveyed in this way; and he also took 
the same method of questioning us on experi- 
mental religion, and of beseeching us to be- 
come more decided for God. Sometimes he 
required an answer, but generally his own 
request was, that we would ‘spread his let- 
ter before the Lord, and think over it.’ 

“His reproofs were inexpressibly tender. 
He was never angry with us; but when we 
displeased him, he showed it by such a sad 
and mournful countenance, that it touched 
us to the very heart, and préduced more 
effect than any punishment could have done, 
for we saw that it was our dear father who 
suffered the most. In this way he gained 
such an ascendency over our affections, that 
none of us could feel happy if his smile was 
withdrawn, and all regarded that smile as a 
rich reward. 

“I cannot express the veneration and love 
with which he was regarded by every one of 
his children. With an understanding of the 
very first order, a mind elegantly refined and 
polished, and feelings of the most delicate 
susceptibility, he had a heart overflowing 
with intense affection toward each of them, 
which was shown by daily and hourly atten- 
tion of the most winning nature; and they 
found in him not only a counsellor and in- 
structor, but a companion and bosom friend. 
They clung to him, indeed, with an almost 
idolatrous fondness. Each of my brothers 
and sisters will agree with me in the senti- 
ment of dear Wilberforce, (it was one of my 
brother’s remarks a little before he closed his 
eyes upon his weeping parent,) ‘When my 
heart feels too cold to thank God for anything 
else, it can thank him jor giving me such a 
father.’ He was the spiritual as weil as the 
natural father of that dear boy, and I trust 
others of his children are thus bound to him 
by a tie strong and lasting as eternity itself. 
Surely the world does not contain a spot of| 
more sweet and uninterrupted domestic hap- 





piness than Turvey Rectory presented. before 
death entered that peaceful dwelling.” 


a 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RUINS OF POMPEY 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


My muse inspired, would for a moment roam 
Over thee, Pompeii, once the joy and home 

Of thousands, who, no name or place now find 
Amid the living; who among mankind 

Were once the gayest—rife with pomp and power 
And like a meteor, vanished in an hour! 


|Here are thy temples ;—here thy glittering vanes 

| Which rose in clouds and trembled o'er the plains 

| Here priest-craft held its dire despotic sway, 

| Leading its votaries down the slippery way 

' Of sensual pleasure—virtue but a name— © 

Till from afar the fiery deluge came. 

'An avalanche, by God’s tremendous hand 

_Hurl'd o'er their crimes, their memories, and their Jay 


Thy theatres, how still !—how breathless now ! 
Where forms once wav'd like ocean’s mighty flow: 
Where voices echoed, as they saw portrayed 
| Those mimic scenes, which they so soon surveyed 
| Here are thy forums, ’neath whose gilded dome, 
| Thousands have listened, "till enwrapt, o’ereome 
With eloquence, which in such sweetness rol!'d, 
That life’s pure current in its course ran cold; 
Here are thy sumptuous dwellings, costly halls: 
| How rich in sculpture! here thy painted walls, 
Where caricatures in glowing forms were wreathd, 
|"Tille’en the marble in its colors breath'd. 


| Here household gods, intent with watchful eye, 

|Gaze on the hearth-stones, where the ashes he 

From fires which seem but just enkindled—blown 

From flaming fuel, on the altar thrown; 

Here well-stor’d pantrys; here the tlowing wine, 

The sparkling goblets, and the cups divine— 

| Whose magic none had courage to control, 

Nor break the spell they wound around the sou). 

Here the rich furniture ;—the cushion’d chair, 

On which in splendor languish'd oft the fair; 

Here gilded divans, and the sofas high, 

Where flash'd in beauty once the soul-lit eye; 

| Where vows were breath’d, where hearts drunk jn the 
bliss, 

Which flow’d from love’s first sweet and thrilling kiss 

Here sylph-like forms mov'd ’round with matchless 


grace, 
Adorn’d with gold. Behold their only trace 

Upon the ground—where on that hour they sank, 
When time, and things, and life, became a blank! 


In this charm’d spot,—this city of the dead !— 

T move with awe, and with a faultering tread. 
How still! how solemn! how profound its rest !— 
No murmurs agitate the pulseless breast. 

The mind is lost, amid a countless throng, 
Where, centuries past, mingled the jest and song; 
Where feats of valor, by the brave were won, 
And gladiators, ’mid the dizzening hum 

Of cheering voices, rais’d the bloody knife, 

Proud of their conquest o'er another's life. 


How brilliantly, on that ill-fated morn, 

The sun arose, when all in Pompeii born 

View’'d his rich beams, as o'er each mountain height 
He threw around his broad refulgent light, 

For the last time, upon those reckless souls, 

Till like the leaves, shall shake the steadfast poles; 
Till sounds more dire than those whose sudden peal 
Made Pompeii tremble, and her pillars reel ; 

Till land and sea, from every clime and shore, 

To life eternal shall their treasures pour ; 

Till souls relit, and summon’d, shall obey, 

To be connected with their former clay ; 

Till all of man redeemed, shall take their flight 
From this dark world, where all is dazzling bright. 


Sag Harbor, L. I., 1842. 





Humility is the low but broad and deep 
foundation of every Christian virtue. 
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—_= 
ALL THINGS ARE OF GOD. 


Thou art, O God, the life and light 
(fall this wond’rous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee ; 

Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 


And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through opening vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
% soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark beauteous bird, whose plume 
Js sparkling with unnumber’d eyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 


When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower that summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath thy kindling eye ; 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 
Moore. 


A TOUCHING SKETCH OF 
PARENTAL SORROW. 


A few months ago I buried my eldest son, 
afine manly boy of eight years of age, who 
had never had a day’s illness until that which 
tok him hence to be here no more. His 
death occurred under circumstances peculiar- 
ly painful to me. A younger brother, the 
next in age to him, a delicate, sickly child 
fom a baby, had been down for nearly a 
fortnight with an epidemic fever. In conse- 
quence of the nature of the disease, I used 
every precaution that prudence suggested to 
guard the other members of my family against 
i. Bat of this one, my eldest, I had but little 
fear; he was so rugged and so generally 
healthy. Still, however, I kept a vigilant 
eye upon him, and especially forbade his 
going into the pools and docks near his 
school, which he was prone to visit. 

One evening I came home wearied with a 
long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little 
disappointments, and found that he had also 
justcome into the house, and that he was 
wet and covered with dock-mud. I taxed 
him with disobedience, and scolded him se- 
verely—more so than I had ever done before ; 
tnd then harshly ordered him to his bed. He 
opened his lips for an exculpatory reply as I 
supposed, but I sternly checked him; when, 
with a mute, sorrowful countenance and e 
swelling breast, he turned away and went 








slowly to his chamber. My heart smote me 
even at the moment, though I felt conscious 
of doing but a father’sduty. But how much 
keener did 1 feel the pang when I was in- 


formed in the course of the evening by a 


neighbor, that my boy had gone to the dock 
at the earnest solicitation of a younger and 
favorite play-mate, and by the especial per- 
mission of his schoolmaster, in order torecover 
a cap belonging to the former, which had 
blown over the wharf. Thus I learned that 
what I had treated with unwonted severity 
as a fault, was but the impulse of a generous 
nature which, forgetful of self, had hazarded 
perhaps life for another. It was but the quick 
prompting of that manly spirit which I had 
always endeavored to engraft upon his sus- 
ceptible mind, and which, young as he was, 
had already manifested itself on more than 
one occasion. 

How bitterly did I regret my harshness, 
and resolved to make amends to his grieved 
spirit in the morning! Alas! that morning 
never came tohiminhealth. Before retiring 
for the night, however, I crept to his low cot 
and bent over him. A tear had stulen down 
upon his cheek, and rested there. I kissed 
it off; but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, 
that I did not venture to disturb him. The 
next day he awoke with a raging fever on 
his brain, and in forty-eight hours he was no 
more! He did not know me when I was 
first called to his bed-side, nor at any moment 
afterward, though in silent agony I bent over 
him till death and darkness closed the scene. 
I would have given worlds to have whispered 
one kind word in his ear, and have been an- 
swered; but it was not permitted. Once 
indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, 
lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly for- 
ward. But it passed quickly away, and was 
succeeded by the cold unmeaning glare, and 
the wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that 
lasted till death came to his relief. 

Every thing I now see that belonged to 
him reminds me of the lost one. Yesterday 
I found some rude pencil sketches which it 
was his delight to make for the amusement 
of his younger brother ; to-day, in rummaging 
an old closet [| came across his boots, still 
covered with dock-mud as when he last wore 
them; and every morning and evening I pass 
the ground where his voice rang the merriest 
among his play-mates. All these things 
speak to me wividly of his active life; but I 
cannot, though I often try, recall any other 
expression of his face than that mute, mourn- 
ful one with which he turned from me on 
the night I so harshly repulsed him. Then 
my heart bleeds afresh. O! how careful 
should we all be, that in our daily conduct 
towards those httle beings sent us by a kind 
Providence, we are not laying up for our- 
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selves the sources of many a future bitter 
tear! How cautious, that neither by incon- 
siderate word or look we unjustly grieve 


their generous feeling! And how guardedly, rience is the changed heart, and the 


ought we to weigh every action against its 
motive, lest in a moment of excitement we 
be led to mete out to the venial errors of the 
heart the punishment due only to wilful 
crime! Alas! perhaps few parents suspect 
how often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, 
is answered in their children by the tears, 
not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, 
but of a loving but grieved or outraged na- 
ture!— Knickerbocker Magazine. 


THE WEDDED LIFE. 
BY MRS. SANFORD. 


The first year of a young woman’s wedded 
life is generally the most unhappy, and the 
most trying one she experiences. However, 
intensely we may have studied the character 
of our affianced, in all its narrow windings, 
still shall we find, when we become wives, 
that we have yet something to Jearn. By 
actions are the affections on either side shown, 
and although it is in the power and the na- 
ture of woman to manifest her devotedness 
by a thousand little attentions, she must not 
repine if she receives not the like. 

The feelings of the other sex are not so 
soft and exquisite as those of our own; if they 
were, we might possibly be happier, and we 
may for a moment wish they were so, but we 
shall restrain so selfish a desire, if we reflect 
how much more unfit they would be by such 
a constitution to bear the crosses and the buf- 
fets of the world. 

It is said that lovers’ quarrels are but the 
renewal of love, but it is not so in truth. 
Continued differences and bickerings will 
undermine the strongest affection, and a wife 
cannot be too careful to avoid disputes upon 
the most trivial subject ; indeed it is the every 
day occurrences which try the love and tem- 
per of the married life; great occasions for 
quarrels seldom occur. Every wish, every 


him happy, 
fice of self. 
| The greatest misery a woman ca 


she will never grudge Any sacri. 


D expe. 
alienated 
N in that 
she must 


affections of her husband, but eve 
painful case she must not upbraid ; 

bear with patience and fortitude her gros: 
disappointment, she must return good rm evil 
to the utmost, and her consolation wil] be the 
‘consciousness that her trials have not theit 
Mise or continuance in any decline of affectio, 
or duty on her part. ae 
| Some women, in order to win back their 
husband’s wandering love, have recourse t) 
‘attempt to arouse his jealousy ; but they aia 
‘much mistaken in pursuing such a course 
/A man, however debased his conduct, never 
entirely forgets the love he once bore to the 
wife of his youth; there are moments why 
feelings of tenderness for her will retury 
| with force to his heart ; to reap the benefits 
of such moments, the injured, forgiving wife 
| must still be enshrined in the purity of forteer 
times. A husband will excuse his fault tg 
himself, and, in some measure, stand exone. 
rated in the world, if the wife relax in the 
| propriety of her conduct, while on the cop. 
itrary, the gentle forbearance, the uncom. 
plaining patience, and the unobtrusive rect. 
itude of the woman he injures, will deeply 
istrike to his heart, and do much to win him 
back to his former love, and the observance 
of the vows he breathed at the altar where 
his heart was devoted to the being trom whom 
‘it has wandered. A kind look, an affection. 
vate expression half uttered, must bring his 
wife to his side, and she must with smiles of 
, tenderness, encourage the returning affection, 
carefully avoiding all reference to her sufier- 
ings or the cause of them. 

| This will not be difficult for good, sensible 
‘women to perform. Our love whicli before 
martiage is constrained by the modesty and 
‘reserve natural to our sex, increases in fer- 
vency and depth afterwards; it enables us to 
|bear unfelt the world’s scorn ; all is swallow- 
ed up init. An affectionate wife clings to 
her husband through poverty and riches ; and 
the more the world recedes from him, the 





prejudice must meet with attention, and the! more firmly will she stand by him; she will 


first thought of a woman should be the pleas- 
ing and providing for her husband. It is im- 


possible to enumerate all the little incidents) 
which may annoy married men, or the little, 
unobtrusive pleasure which it isin the power. 
of a wife to give, but throughout her life and 
employments, she must bear his pleasures on | 
her mind. She must act for him in prefer-. 
ence to herself, and she will be amply re-) 
warded by witnessing his delight in her and 
his home. To a woman who loves her hus-' 


be his comforter when all earthly comforts 
have slid from him. Her devotedness will 





be his rock when he has no other support; 
she will smile at the frowns of the world; she 
will not heed its censures; he is her all, and 
in love are all other feelings to be forgotten 
or absorbed. No sacrifice will be too great, 
the faintest smile will not be regarded too 
little; quick at feeling unkindness, we are 
also quick at feeling tenderness, and a very 
trifling circumstance is sufficient to awaken 


band with all the devotedness of her nature,| or stil] the pain of our heart, and bring 03 


this will be a pleasure, not a task; and to make 


misery or happiness. 
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THE THUNDER-STRUCK. 


From the Diary of a London Physician. 


As there are a great many speculations afloat in 
regard to the time when this world is to have an end, 
the incidental allusions to the subject, in the following 
thrilling narrative, makes its re-publication at this 
time peculiarly appropriate. A number of such pro- 
phecies have been promulgated within the last cen- 
tury or two, but they have all failed, and the prophets 
have proved themselves to be false prophets. We are 
told that * the day of the Lord will come as a THleFr IN 
THE NIGHT; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat,” &c. 

In view, therefore, of the great uncertainty of the 
time when this solemn event will take place, and yet 
of the great certainty that it will take place, sooner or 
later, we are adinonished to “ be diligent, that we may 
be found of Him in peace, without spot and blameless.” 

We put no more faith in Parson Miller and his Pro- 
phecies, than we do in any other agitator, and yet the 
time may be on the day he mentions, or it may be soon- 
er, or it may be at any other time hundreds of years 
hence. As individuals, we are liable every moment 
to have the world come to an end, so far as we are 
concerned. It therefore behooves all to faithfully con- 
sider and observe the admonition above quoted, * be 
diligent,” &c. 

By the way, does not Mr. Miller's theory prove itself 
false, or else prove the word of God false? Miller pre- 
tends io know precisely when the end shall come, 
whilst the Scripture says, ‘‘the day of the Lord will 
come as a thiefin the night,” which of course implies 
man’s entire ignorance of the time of its coming. 


In the summer of 18—, London was visited 
by one of the most tremendous thunder-storms 
that have been known in this climate. Its 
character and effects will make me remember 
it to the latest hour of my life. 

There was something portentous—a still, 
surcharged air—about the whole of Tnesday, 
the 10th of July, 18—, as though nature was 
trembling and cowering beneath the coming 
shock. From about eleven o'clock at noon, 
the sky wore a lurid, threatening aspect, that 
shot awe into the beholder; suggesting to 
startled fancy the notion, that within the dim 
confines of the “ laboring air” mischief was 
working to the world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping almost 
every body within doors. The very dogs, 
and the cattle in the streets, stood every 
where panting and loath to move. There 
was a prodigious excitement, or rather agita- 
tion, diffused throughout the country, espe- 
cially London ; for, strange to say, (and thou- 
sands will recollect the circumstance, ) it had 
been for sometime confidently foretold by 
certain enthusiasts, religious as well as ph:- 
losophic, that the earth was to be destroyed 


‘widow, (with no other child than this.) re 








——— 
that very day ; in short, that the awful Judo. 
ment was at hand! . 

By the time [ reached home, late jy the 
afternoon, [ felt a fever of excitement I 
found an air of apprehension throughout the 
whole house. My wife, children, and youns 
visitor, were all together in the parlor, Jock. 
ing out for me, through the window, anxioys. 
ly—and with paler faces than they mich 
choose toown. The visitor just alluded to, 
by the way, was a Miss Agnes P—, g 9i;| 
of about twenty-one, the daughter of an olj 
friend and patient of mine. Her mother, g 
sided in a village about fifty miles from towy 
—from which she was expected ina few days’ 
time to take her daughter back again jnty 
the country. Miss P was without ey. 
ception the most charming young woman | 
think [ ever met with. he beauty of her 
person but faintly showed forth the loveliness 
of her mind and the amiability of her charac. 
ter. The tones of her voice, so mellow and 
various—and her whole cartiage and de. 
meanor, were in accordance with the expres. 
sion of her features. In person she was q 
little under the average height, but most 
exquisitely moulded and proportioned. She 
excelled in almost all feminine accomplish. 
ments; but the “things wherein her sou! de. 
lighted,” were music and romance. A more 
imaginative, etherealized creature was surely 
never known. It required all the fond and 
anxious surveillance of her friends to prevent 
her carrying her tastes to excess, and becom 
ing, ina manner, unfitted for the “ dul! com- 
merce of dull earth!” No sooner had this 
tair being made her appearance in my house, 
and given token of something like a prolonged 
stay than | became the most popular man in 
the circle of my acquaintance. Snel assi- 
duous calls to inquire after my health, and 
that of my family! Such a multitude of men 
—young ones, to boot—and so embarrassed 
with a consciousness of the poorness of the 
pretence that drew them to my house! Such 
matronly inquiries from mothers and elderly 
female relatives, into the nature and extent 
of “sweet Miss P ’s expectations !” 

During a former stay at my house, about 
six months before the period of which | am 
writing, Miss P surrendered her affec- 
tions—(to the delighted surprise of all her 
friends and relatives)—to the quietest and 
perhaps worthiest of her claimants—a young 
man, then preparing for orders, at Oxford. 
Never, sure, was there a greater contrast be- 
tween the tastes of a pledged couple ; she «ll 
feeling, romance, enthusiasm; he serene, 
thoughtful, and matter-of-fact. It was most 
amusing to witness their occasional collisions 
on subjects which brought into play their 
respective tastes and qualities; and interest- 
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ing to note, that the effect was invariably to| 
mise the one lu the other’s estimation, as if, 
hey mutually prized most the qualitiesof the | 
ather. Young N had spent two days in| 
[ondon—the greater portion of them, I need | 
arly say, at my house—about a week be-| 
re; and he and his fair friend had disputed | 
rather keenly on the topic of genera] discus-| 
sion—the predicted event of the 10th of July. | 
Ifshe did not repose implicit faith in the pro- | 
shecy, her belief had, somehow or another, | 
sequired a most disturbing strength. He) 
bored hard to disabuse her of her awful ap- 
srehensions ; and she as hard to overcome his 
sistinate incredulity. Each was a little too 
ager about the matter: and for the first time 
since they had known each other, they parted 
with a little coldness: yes, although he was 
to set off the next morning for Oxford! In| 
sort, scarcely any thing was talked of by) 
Agnes but the coming 10th of July: and if} 
se did not anticipate the actual destruction | 
of the globe, and the final judgment of man-| 
kind, she at least looked forward to some| 
event, mysterious and tremendous. The elo-| 
quent, enthusiastic creature almost brought 
over my placid wife to her way of thinking. 
Toreturn from this long digression—which, 
however, will be presently found to have been | 
not unnecessary—after staying a few min- 
utes in the parlor, I retired to my library, for 
the purpose, among other things, of making 
these entries in my Diary, from which these 
«Passages” are taken: but the pen lay use- 
lessin my hand. With my chin resting on 
the palm of my left hand, I sat at my desk, 
lost ina reverie; my eyes fixed on the tree 
which grew in the yard and overshawdowed 
ny windows. How still, how motionless 
was every leaf! What sultry, oppressive, 
unnatural repose! How it would have cheered 
me to hear the faintest “ sough” of wind—to 
sve the breeze sweep freshening through the 
leaves, rustling and stirring them into life! 
lopened my window, untied my neckerchief, 
and loosened my shirt collar—for I felt suf- 
feated with the heat. I heard at length a 
hint pattering sound among the leaves of the 
tree—and presently there fell on the window- 
fame three or four large ominous drops of 
nin. After gazing upwards for a moment 
or two in the gloomy aspect of the sky, I once 
more settled down to writing ; and was dip- 
fing my pen into the ink-stand, when there 
lazed about me a flash of lightning, with 
such a ghastly blinding splendor, as defies all 
description, It continued, I think, six or 
even seconds. It was followed at scarce an 
instant’s interval with a crash of thunder, as 
if the world had been smitten out of its 
there and was rending asunder! I hope 
hese expressions will not be considered hy- 








perbolical. No one, [am sure, who recol- 
lects the occurrence | am describing, will 
require the appeal! May J never see or 
hear of the like again. ‘The sudden shock 
almost drove me out of my senses. I leaped 
from my chair with consternation; and 
could think of nothing, at the moment, but 
closing my eyes, and shutting out from my 
ears the stunning sound of the thunder. For 
a moment I stood literally stupified. On 
recovering myself, my first impulse was to 
spring to the door, and rush‘down stairs in 
search of my wife and children. I heard, on 
my way, the sound of shrieking proceed from 
the parlor in which I had leftthem. Ina 
moment I had my wife folded in my arms, 
and my children clinging with screams round 
my knees. My wife had fainted. While I 
was endeavoring to restore her, there came 
a second flash of lightning, equally terrible 
with the first; and a second explosion of 
thunder, loud as one could imagine the dis- 
charge of a thousand parks of artillery di- 
rectly over head. ‘The windows, in fact the 
whole house, quivered with the shock. The 
noise helped to recover my wife from her 
swoon. 

| ‘ Kneel down, love! husband !” she gasped, 
endeavoring to drop upon her knees, * Kneel 
\down—pray for us! We are undone !” 
After shouting till I was hoarse, and pulling 
| the bell repeatedly and violently, one of the 
|servants made her appearance, but in a state 
‘not far removed from that of her mistress, 
| Both of them, however, recovered themselves 
in a few minutes, roused by the cries of the 
children. “ Wait a moment, love,” said I, 
'“ and I will fetch you a few reviving drops.” 


|I stepped into the back room, where I gene- 
|rally kept some vials of drugs, and poured out 


a few drops of sal-volatile. The thought 
‘then for the first time struck me, that Miss 
P was not in the parlor I had just quitted. 
| Where was she? What would she say to all 
\this? Bless me, where is she? I thought with 
| increasing trepidation. 

* Edward—Edward,” [ exclaimed to a ser- 
vant who happened to pass the door of the 
room where I was standing, “ where is Miss 
Wititicns Y* 

“ Miss P , sir! Why,—lI don’t—Oh, 
yes,” he replied, suddenly recollecting him- 
self, “ about five minutes ago I saw her run 
very swift up stairs, and havn’t seen her 
since, sir.” “ What!” I exclaimed, with 
‘increased trepidation, “ Was it about the 
time that the first flash of lightning came?” 
“Yes it was, sir.”"—*“ Take this into your 
| mistress, and say I'll be with her immediate- 
ily,” said I, giving him what I had mixed. I 
rushed up stairs, calling out as I went,— 
| * Agnes, Agnes, whereare you!” I received 
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no answer. At length I reached the floor 
where her bed-room lay. The door was 
closed but not shut. 

“ Agnes! Where are you?” I inquired 
very agitatedly, at the same time knocking 
at the door. I received no answer. 

“ Agnes! Agnes! For God's sake, speak! 
Speak, or I shall come into your room!” No 
reply was made; and [| thrust open the door. 
Heavens! Can I describe what I saw ? 

Within less than a yard of me stood the 
most fearful figure my eyes have ever be- 
held. it was Agnes! She was in the atti- 
tude of stepping to the door, with both arms 
extended, as if in a menacing mood. Her 
hair was partially dishevelled. Her face 
seemed whiter than the white dress she 
wore. Her lips were of a livid hue. Her 
eyes, full of awful expression—of superna- 
tural lustre—were fixed with a petrifying 
stare atme. O! language fails me utterly ! 
Those eyes have never since been absent 
from me when alone! I felt as though they 
were blighting the life within me. I could 
not breathe, much Jess stir. I strove to speak, 
but could not utter asound. My lips seemed 
rigid as those I looked at. The horrors of 
night-mare were upon me. My eyes at 
length closed; my head seemed turning 
round ; and for a moment or two I lost all my 
consciousness. | revived. T'here was the 
frightful thing still before me; nay, close to 
me! Though I looked at her, I never once 
thought of Agnes P lt was the tre- 
mendous appearance; the ineffable terror 
gleaming from her eyes, that thus overcame 
me. I protest I canaot conceive any thing 
more dreadful! Miss P continued stand- 
ing perfectly motionless, and while I was 
gazing at her in the manner I have been 
describing, a peal of thunder roused me to 
my self-possession. I stepped towards her, 
took hold of her hand, exclaiming “ Agnes— 
Agnes!” and carried her to the bed, where 
I laid her down. It required some little force 
to press down her artns; and I drew the eye- 
lids over her staring eyes mechanically. 
While in the act of doing so, a flash of light- 
ning flickered luridly over her; but her eye 
neither quivered nor blinked. She seemed 
to have been suddenly deprived of all sense 
and motion: in fact, nothing but her pulse— 
if pulse it should be called—and faint breath- 
ing, showed that she lived. My eye wander- 
ed over her whole figure, dreading to meet 
some scorching trace of lightning; but there 
was nothing of the kind. What had hap- 

ned to her? Wasshe frightened—to death? 

spoke to her; I called her by her name, 
loudly ; 1 shook her, rather violently : I might 
have acted it all to a statue. I rang the 
chamber bell with almost frantic violence : 
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———— 
and presently my wife and a female serya,, 
made their appearance in the room; by; | 
“was far more embarrassed than assisted be 
\their presence. “Is she killed?” murmured 
‘the former, as she staggered towards the be; 
jand then clung convulsively to me—« }j,. 
the lightning struck her?” “ 
| I was compelled to disengage myself from 
|her grasp, and hurry her into the adjoining 
‘room, whither | called a servant to attend 
/her; and then returned to my hapless patien:, 
‘But what was I todo? Medical manas | was 
[never had seen a patient in such circum, 
\stances, and felt as ignorant on the subjec: 
‘as agitated. It was not epilepsy; it was not 
‘apoplexy, a swoon, nor any known species of 
hysteria. The most remarkable feature of 
her case, and what enabled me to ascertain 
'the nature of her disease, was this, that if] 
| happened accidentally to alter the position uf 
‘her limbs, they retained, for a short time. 
their new position. If, for instance, I moved 
jher arm, it remained for a while in the sity. 
jation in which [ placed it, and gradually 
‘resumed its former one. If I raised her into 
\an upright posture, she continued sitting so 
‘without the support of pillows, or other as. 
isistance, as exactly as if she had heard me 
‘express a wish to that effect, and assented to 
‘it; but the horrid vacancy of her aspect! If 
\[ elevated one eyelid for a moment, to exan- 
ine the state of the eye, it was some time in 
‘closing, unless I drew it over myself. Al) 
these circumstances, which terrified the ser- 
vant who stood shaking at my elbow, and 
‘muttering, “ She’s possessed ! she’s possess- 
ed! Satan has her!” convinced me that the 
‘unfortunate young lady was seized with cat- 
‘ALEPSY; that rare, mysterious affection, » 
fearfully blending the conditions of lite and 
‘death; presenting (so to speak) life in the 
aspect of death, and death in that of life! | 
‘felt no doubt that extreme terror, operating 
suddenly on a nervous system most highly 
‘excited, and a vivid, active fancy, had pro- 
‘duced the effects I saw. Doubtless the first 
'terrible out-break of the thunder-storm, espe- 
‘cially the fierce splendor of that flash of 
‘lightning which so alarmed myself, appa- 
rently corroborating and realizing all her 
‘awful apprehensions of the predicted event, 
overpowered her at once, and flung her into 
‘the fearful situation in which I found her: 
that of one ARRESTED in her terror-struck 
flight towards the door of her chamber. But 
‘again—the thought struck me, had she re- 
ceived any direct injury from the lightning’ 
‘Had it blinded her? it might be so, for! 
‘could make no impression on the pupils ot 
‘the eyes. Nothing could startle them into 
‘action. They seemed a little more dilated 





jthan usual, but fixed. 
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[confess that, besides the other agitating| of her features apparently the same as when 
circumstances of the moment, this extraor-|/I last saw her. Her eyes were closed: her 
dinary, this unprecedented case too much) cheeks very pale, and mouth rather open, as 
distracted my self-possession, to enable me}||if she were on the point of speaking. The 
romptly to deal with it. I had heard and|/hair hung in a little disorder on each side of 
read of, but never before seen such a case. | her face, having escaped from beneath her cap. 
No time, however, was to be lost. I deter-) My wife sat beside her, grasping her right 
mined to resort at once to strong anti-spas-| hand—weeping, and almost stupified; and 
modic treatment. I bled her from the arm, the servant that was in the room when I 
freely, applied blisters behind the ear, im-|/entered, seemed so bewildered as to be worse 
mersed her feet, which, together with her|/than useless. As it was now nearly nine 
hands, were cold as marble, in hot water, | o’clock, and getting dark, I ordered candles. 
and endeavored to force into her mouth aj|I took one of them in my hand, opened her 
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jittle opium and ether. 
were busied about her, undressing her, and 
carrying my directions into effect, I stepped 
fora moment into the adjoining room, where 
[found my wife just recovering from a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. Her loud laughter, 
though so near me, I had not once heard, so 


absorbed was I with the mournful case of 


Miss P. After continuing with her till 
she recovered sufficiently to accompany me 
down stairs, I returned to Miss P ’s bed- 


rom. She continued exactly in the condi-| 


tion in which I had left her. Though the 
water was hot enough to parboil her tender 
feet, it produced no sensible effect on the cir- 
culation or the state of the skin; and finding 
astrong determination of blood towards the 
region of the head and neck, I determined to 
have her cupped between the shoulders. I 
went down stairs to drop a line to the apo- 
thecary, requesting him to come immediately 
with his cupping instruments. As [ was 
delivering the note into the hands of a serv- 
ant, a man rushed up to the open door, where 
[ was standing, and, breathless with haste, 
begged my instant attendance on a patient 
close by, who had just met with a severe 
accident. Relying on the immediate arrival 
of Mr, ——, the apothecary, I put on my hat 
and great-coat, took my umbrella, and fol- 
lowed the man who had summoned me out. 
It rained in torrents, for the storm, after 
about twenty minutes’ intermission, burst 
forth again with unabated violence. The 
thunder and lightning were really awful ! 


[The new patient proved to be a noted and 
very profane boxer, who had in returning 


home dislocated his ancle. His pain and 
blasphemies were horrible, and during one 
of his imprecations a flash of lightning stack 
him DEAD !’"} 


I hurried home, full of agitation at the 
scene I had just quitted, and melancholy ap- 


Whilst the servants! 


| 


eye-lids, and passed and repassed the candle 
several times before her eyes, but it produced 
no apparent effect. Neither the eye-lids 
‘blinked, nor the pupils contracted. { then 
‘took ont my penknife, and made a thrust 
with the open blade, as though I intended to 
plunge it into her eye; it seemed as if I 


| might have buried the blade in the socket, 


| for the shock or resistance called forth by the 
‘attempt. I took her hand in mine, and found 
‘it damp and cold; but when I suddenly left 
‘it suspended, it cortinued so for a few mo- 
‘ments, and only gradually resumed its former 
|'situation. I pressed the back of the blade of 
‘my penknife upon the flesh at the root of the 
‘nail, (one of the tenderest parts perhaps of the 
| whole body,) but she evinced not the slightest 
sensation of pain. | shouted suddenly and 
loudly in her ears; but with similar i}] suc- 
cess. I felt at an extremity. Completely 
baffled at all points ; discouraged and agitated 
‘beyond expression, I Jeft Miss P in the 
‘care of a nurse, whom I had sent for toattend 
‘upon her, at the instance of my wife, and 
‘hastened to my study to see if my books 
‘could throw any light upon the nature of this, 
‘to me, new and inscrutable disorder. After 
hunting about for some time, and finding but 
| little to the purpose, I prepared for bed, de- 
|\termining on the next morning to send off 
‘for Miss P ’s mother, and Mr. N 

\from Oxford, and also to call upon my emi- 
nent friend, Dr. D , and hear what his 
\|superior skill and experience might be able 
‘to suggest. In passing Miss P *3 room, 
I stepped in to take my farewell for the even- 
‘ing. “ Beautiful, unfortunate creature!” 
ithought I, as I stood gazing mournfully on 
‘her, with my candle in my hand, leaning 
‘against the bed-post. “What mystery is 
‘upon theet What awful change has come 
lover thee !—the gloom of the grave and the 
\light of life—both lying upon thee at once. 
Is thy mind palsied as thy body? How long 





prehensions concerning the one to which || is this strange state to last? How long art 
was returning. On reaching my lovely pa-|/ thou doomed to linger thus on the confines of 
tient’s room, I found, alas! no sensible effects|| both worlds, so that those, in either, who love 
produced by the very active means which)|thee may not claim thee! Heaven guide our 
had been adopted. She Jay in bed, the aspect} thoughts to discover a remedy for thy fearful 
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disorder!” I could not bear to look upon her, 
any longer; and after kissing her lips, hur-| 
ried up to bed, charging the nurse to summon 
me the moment that any change whatever) 
was perceptible in Miss P——. I dare say; 
I shall be easily believed when I apprize the, 
reader of the troubled night that followed) 
such a troubled day. The thunder-storm, 
itself, coupled with the predictions of the; 
day, and apart from its attendant incidents) 
that have been mentioned, was calculated to) 
leave an awful and permanent impression in| 
one’s mind. “If I were to live a century’ 
hence, I could not forget it,” says a distin-| 
guished writer. “The thunder and light-| 
ning were more appalling than I ever wit-| 
nessed even in the West Indies, that region) 
of storms and hurricanes. The air had been 
Jong surcharged with electricity ; and I pre- 
dicted, several days before hand, that we! 
should have a storm of very unusual violence. | 
But when with this we couple the strange 
prophecy that gained credit with a prodigious) 
number of those one would have suspected 
to be above such things—neither more nor 
less than that the world was to come to an 
end on that very day, and the judgment of 
mankind to follow: I say, the conincidence 
of the events was not a little singular, and 
calculated to inspire common folks with won-, 
der and fear. I dare say, if one could find) 
them out, that there were instances of peo-| 
ple being frightened out of their wits on the| 
occasion. 1 own to you candidly that I, for| 
one, felt a little squeamish, and had not a. 
little difficulty in bolstering up my courage.” 

I did not so much sleep as dose interrupt-| 
edly for the first three or four hours after! 
getting into bed. I, as well as my alarmed) 
Emily, would start up occasionally, and sit 
listening, under fhe apprehension that we 
heard a shriek, or some other such sound, 
proceed from Miss P——’s room. The} 
image of the blind boxer flitted in fearful) 
forms about me, and my ears seemed to ring) 
with his curses. It must have been, I should! 
think, between two and three o’clock, when. 
I dreamed that I leaped out of bed, under an’ 
impulse sudden as irresistible—slipped on) 
my dressing grown, and hurried down stairs: 
to the back drawing-room. On opening the: 
door, I found the room lit up with funeral, 
tapers, and the apparel of a dead room spread | 
about. At the further end lay a coffin on! 
tressels, covered with a long sheet, with the’ 
figure of an old woman sitting beside it with) 
long streaming white hair, and her eyes,| 
bright as lightning, directed towards me with| 
a fiendish stare of exultation. Suddenly she 
rose up—pulled off the sheet that covered, 





the coffin—pusheéd aside the lid—plucked out | 


the body of Miss P 





floor, and trampled Upon it with apparent 
triumph! This horrid dream awoke me ay, 
haunted my waking thoughts. May I never 
pass such a dismal night again. =~ 

I rose from bed in the morning, feyerig 
and unrefreshed ; and ina few minutes’ tine 
hurried to Miss P *sroom. The mustard 
applications to the soles of the feet, together 
with the blisters behind the ears, had pro. 
duced the usual Jocal effects without affecting 
the complaint. Both ber pulse and breath. 
ing continued calm. The only change per. 
ceptible in the color of her countenance was 
a slight pallor about the upper part of the 
cheeks; and I fancied there was an expres. 
sion about the mouth approaching to a sinile. 
She had, I found, continued, throughout the 
night, motionless and silent as a corpse, 
With a profound sigh I took my seat beside 
her, and examined the eyes narrowly, but 
perceived no change in them. What was to 
be done! How was she to be roused from 
this fearful,—if not fatal lethargy ? 

While I was gazing intently on her fea. 
tures, | fancied that I perceived a slivht mus. 
cular twitching about the nostrils. I stepped 
hastily down stairs, (just as a drowning man, 
they say, catches at a straw,) and returned 
with a phial of the strongest solution of am. 
monia, which I applied freely with a feather 
to the interior of the nostrils. This attempt, 
also, was unsuccessful as the former ones. | 
cannot describe the feelings with which | 
witnessed these repeated failures to stimulate 
her torpid sensibilities into action, and not 
knowing what to say or do, I returned to 
dress with feelings of unutterable desponden- 
cy. While dressing, it struck me that a 
blister might be applied with success along 
the whole course of the spine. The more | 
thought of this expedient the more feasible it 
appeared:—it would be such a direct and 
powerful appeal to the nervous systein—in 
all probability the very seat and source of the 
disorder !—I ordered one to be sent for in- 
stantly, and myself applied it, before I went 
down to breakfast. As soon as I had des 
patched the few morning patients that called, 
I wrote imperatively to Mr. N——, at Ox- 
ford, and to Miss P *s mother, entreating 
them by all the love they bore Agnes, to 
come to her instantly. I then set out for 
Dr. D *s, whom I found just starting on 
his daily visits. I communicated the whole 
case to him. He listened with interest to 
my statement, and told me he had once a 
similar case in his own practice, which, alas! 
terminated fatally in spite of tire most anx- 
ious and combined efforts of the e/ite of the 
faculty of London. He approved of the course 
I had adopted—most especially the blister on 


, dashed it on the,|the spine; and earnestly recommended me to 
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resort to galvanism—if Miss P should 
not be relieved from the fit before the even- 
ing—when he promised to call and assist in 
rrying into effect what he recommended. 
«fs it that beautiful girl I saw in your pew 
ist Sunday, at church?” he inquired sud- 
ly. 

, The same—the same!” I replied with a 
jh. 
Or. D—— continued silent for a moment 
or two. ‘ 

«Poor creature!” he exclaimed, with an 
sir of deep concern, “one so beautiful! Do 
you know I thought I now and then perceived 
, very remarkable expression in her eye, 
especially while that fine voluntary was play- 
ing. Is she an enthusiast about music ?” 

« Passionatel y—devotedly”— 

«We'll try it!” he replied briskly, with a 
confident air—“ We'll try it! First, let us 
disturb the nervous torpor with a slight shock 
of galvanism, and then try the effect of your 
organ.” { listened to the suggestion with 
interest, but was not quite so sanguine in my 
expectations as my friend appeared to be. 

In the whole range of disorders that affect 
the human frame, there is not one so extra- 
ordinary, So mysterious, so incapable of man- 
agement, as that which afflicted the truly 
unfortunate young lady, whose case [ am 
narrating. It has given rise to almost infinite 
speculation, and is admitted, I believe, on all 
hands to be—if I may so speak—a_nosologi- 
calanomaly. ‘The medical writers of anti- 
quity have left evidence of the existence of 
this disease in their day—but given the most 
obscure and unsatisfactory description of it, 
confounding it, in many instances, with other 
disorders—apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. 
Celsus, according to Van Swieten, describes 
such patients as these in question, under the 
term “ attoniti,” which is a translation of the 
tile [ have prefixed to this paper; while in 
our own day, the celebrated Dr. Cullen clas- 
ses it asa species of apoplexy, at the same 
time stating that he had never seen a genu- 
ine instance of catalepsy. He had also found, 
he says, those cases which were reported 
such, to be feigned ones. More modern 
science, however, distinctly recognizes the 
disease as one peculiar and independent ; and 
is borne out by numerous and unquestionable 
cases of catalepsy, recorded by some of the 
most eminent members of the profession. 
Dr. Jebb, in particular, in the appendix to his 
“Select Cases of Paralysis of the Lower 
Extremities,” relates a remarkable and af- 
fecting instance of a cataleptic patient. 

_ On returning home from my daily round— 
inwhich my dejected air was marked by all 
the patients I had visited—I found no altera- 
tion whatever in Miss P . The nurse 
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her throat, and finding it was not swallowed, 
was compelled to desist for fearof choking her, 
She was, therefore, obliged to resort to other 
means of conveying support to her exhausted 
frame. The blister on the spine, and the 
renewed sinapisims to the feet, had failed to 
make any impression! ‘Thus was every suc- 
cessive attempt an utter failure! The dis- 
order continued absolutely inaccessible to the 
approaches of medicine. The bsffled at- 
‘tendants could not but look at her, and lament. 
Could it be that Agnes was to continue in this 
dreadful condition till her energies sunk in 
‘death? What would become of her lover? 
‘of her mother? These considerations totally 
destroyed my peace of mind. I could neither 
think, read, eat, nor remain any where but 
in the chamber, where, alas! my presence 
| Was so unavailing! 
| Dr. D made his appearance soon after 
dinner; and we proceeded at once to the 
|room where our patient lay. Though a little 
ipaler than before, her features were placid 
,as those of chiselled marble. Notwithstand- 
‘ing all she had suffered, and the fearful situ- 
‘ation in which she lay at that moment, she 
still looked very beautiful. Her cap was off, 
and her rich auburn hair Jay negligently on 
each side of her, upon the pillow. Her fore- 
head was white as alabaster. She lay with 
her head turned a little on one side, and her 
two smal] white hands were clasped together 
over her bosom. ‘This was the nurse’s ar- 
rangement: for, “poor sweet young lady,” 
‘she said, “I couldn’t bear to see her laid 
‘straight along, with her arms close beside 
her, like a corpse, so I tried to make her look 
as much asleep as possible.” ‘The impres- 
sion of beauty, however, conveyed by her 
symmetrical and tranquil features, was dis- 
‘turbed as soon as, lifting up the eyelids, we 
‘saw the fixed stare of the eyes. They were 
not glassy or corpse-like, but bright as those 
of life, with a little of the dreadful expres- 
sion of epilepsy. We raised her in bed, and 
she, as before, sate upright, but with a blank, 
absent aspect, that was lamentable and un- 
natural. Herarms, when lifted and suspend- 
ed, did not fall, but sunk down gradually. 
|We returned her gently to her recumbent 
‘posture, and determined at once to try the 
effect of galvanism upon her. My machine 
was soon brought into the room; and when 
we had duly arranged matters, we directed 
the nurse to quit the chamber for a short 
time, as the effect of galvanism is generally 
found too startling to be witnessed by a fe- 
male spectator. [ wish I had not myself seen 
it in the case of Miss P ! Her color 
went and came—her eyelids and mouth start- 
d open—and she stared wildly about her 


| with the aspect of one starting out of bed in 


had failed in forcing even arrow-root down a fright. 1 thought at one moment that the 
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horrid spell was broken, for she sate up sudden- 
ly, leaned forward towards me, and her mouth 
opened as though she were about to speak ! 

“Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Speak, 
speak but a word! Say you live!” I ex- 
claimed, rushing forwards, and folding my 
arms about her. Alas, she heard me not, 
she saw me not, but fell back in bed in her 
former state! When the galvanic shock 
was conveyed to her limbs, it produced the 
usual effects—dreadful to behold in all cases 
—but agonizing to me in the case of Miss 
P——. ‘The last subject on which I had 
seen the effects of galvanism, previous to the 
present instance, was the body of an executed 
malefactor ; and the association revived on 
the present occasion were almost too painful 
to bear. I begged my friend to desist, for I 
saw the attempt was hopeless, and | would 
not allow her tender frame to be agitated to 
no purpose. -My mind misgave me for ever 
making the attempt. What, thought I, if 
we have fatally disturbed the nervous sys- 
tem, and prostrated the small remains of 
strength she had left!’ While I was tortur- 
ing myself with such fears as these, Dr. 
D——- laid down the rod, with a melancholy 
air, exclaiming—* Well, what is to be done 
now? I cannot tell you how sanguine | was 
about the success of this experiment! * * 
Do you know whether she ever had a fit of 
epilepsy ?” he inquired. 

“ No—not that I am aware of. I never 
heard of it, if she had.” 

“lad she generally a horror of thunder 
and lightning ?” 

“ Oh—quite the contrary! she felt a sort 
of ecstacy on such occasions, and has written 
some beautiful verses during their cortinu- 
ance. Such seemed rather her hour of in- 
spiration than otherwise !” 

“ Do you think the lightning has affected 
her? Do you think her sight is destroyed !” 

“T have no means of knowing whether the 
immobility of the pupils arises from blindness, 
or is only one of the temporary effects of cat- 
alepsy.” 

“Then she believed the prophecy, you 
think, of the world’s destruction on Tuesday?” 

** No—I don’t think she exactly believed 
it: but Lam sure that day brought with it 
awful apprehensions—or at least a fearful 
degree of uncertainty.” 

* Well—between ourselves—there was 
something very strange in the coincidence, 
was there not! Nothing in life ever shook 
my firmness as it was shaken yesterday! I 
almost fancied the earth was quivering in its 
sphere !” 

“It was a dreadful day! One I shall never 
forget !— That is the image of it,” [ exclaim- 
ed, pointing to the poor sufferer—“ which 
will be engraven on my mind as long as | 








live !—But the worst is, perhaps, yet to bo 
told you: Mr. N——, her lover, to whom 
she was very soon to have been married, py 
will be here shortly to see her"-—_ 

Dr. D clasped his hands, and, eyeins 
Miss P. with intense commisseration— 
exclaimed, “ What a fearful bride for hin? 
*T will drive him mad!” * 

“T dread his coming—lI know not what we 
shall do!—And then, there’s her mother 
poor old lady! her I have written to, anj 
expect almost hourly !” 

“Why, what an accumulation of shocks 
and miseries! it will be upsetting you !” sai 
my friend, seeing me pale and agitated. 

“ Well!” he continued—“I cannot now 
stay here longer—your misery is catching: 
and, besides, I am most pressingly engaged: 
but you may rely on my services, if yoy 
should require them in any way.” . 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE WIDOW’S PRAYER, 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

The youthful maid—the gentle bride— 

The happy wife, her husband’s pride, 

Who meekly kneel at morning ray, 

The incense of their vows to pay ; 

Or pour, amid their household train 

From love’s full heart, the vesper strain ; 

W hat know they of her anguish’d cry, 

Who lonely lifts the tearful eye ? 

No sympathizing glance to view 

Her altered cheek’s unearthly hue— 

No soothing tone, to quell the power 

Of grief that bursts at midnight hour ; 

Oh, God! her heart is pierced and bare— 

Have mercy on the Widow’s prayer! 


Not like that mother’s heavenward sigh, 
Who sees her fond protector nigh, 

Is her’s, who, reft of earthly trust, 

Hath laid her bosom’s lord in dust. 

Sleeps her young babe? but who shall share 
Its waking charms—its holy care !— 
Who shield the daughter’s opening bloom, 
Whose father moulders in the tomb! 

Her son, the treacherous world beguiles, 
What voice shall warn him of its wiles! 
What strong hand break the deadly snare! 
Oh, answer, Heaven! the Widow’s prayer! 


For not the breath of prosperous days, 
Tho’ warmed with joy, or wink’d with praise, 
E’er kindled such a living coal 

Of deep devotion in the soul, 

As that wild blast. which bore away 

Its idol to returnless clay, 

And for the wreath that crown’d the brow, 
Left bitter herbs and hyssop bough— 

A lonely couch—a sever’d tie— 

A tear that time can never dry— 
Unuttered woe—unpitied care— 

Oh, God! regard the Widow’s prayer! 
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THE MOCK 


This bird is peculiar to the New World, 
and is most frequently found in those portions 
of it, where nature has strewn her bounties 
with the most lavish prodigality. It is in the 
rich blossoming fields and forests of Louisiana, 
that you should listen to the wonderful notes 





of the Mocking Bird. 
In the beginning of April, and sometimes a} 
fortnight earlier, the Mocking Birds pair, and | 
construct their nest. ‘This is built in a soli- 
tary thorn-bush, an orange tree, a red cedar, 
aholly bush, and not unfrequently within a| 
smal] distance of a house, in a pear or apple} 
tree, six or seven feet from the ground. It 
is carelessly: constructed of dry twigs, weeds, 
straw, wool and tow, grasses and wood, and 
lined with fine fibrous roots disposed in a cir- 
cular form. While the female is sitting, 
neither cat, dog, animal, nor man can ap- 
proach the nest without being attacked. 
Different species of snakes prove very 
troublesome to these birds. They climb to 
their nests, and generally suck their eggs or 
swallow the young. But their most formida- 
ble and mortal enemy is the black snake. 
Whenever this reptile is discovered, the male 
darts upon it with the rapidity of an arrow, 
dexterously eluding its bite, and striking it 
violently and incessantly against the head, 
where it is very vulnerable. ‘The snake soon 
becomes sensible of its danger and seeks to 
escape; but the intrepid bird redoubles his 
exertions, and seizes and lifts it up from the 
ground, beating it with his wings, and when 
the business is completed, he returns to his 





hest, mounts the summit of the bush, and 


ING BIRD. 


pours outa torrent of song in token of victory. 
—The musical powers of this bird are the 
most wonderful in nature. Some naturalists 
have described the notes of the nightingale 
as occasionally equal to them; but Audubon 
having heard both species in confinement, 
and in the wild state, says that such a com- 
| parison is, in his opinion, quite absurd. The 
|Mocking Bird, according to Wilson, loses 
little of the power and energy of his song by 
‘confinement. 

The variety of his song is incessant, and 
very capricious, His imitations of the brown 
thrush are interrupted by the crowing of 
chickens; and he mingles the warblings of 
the blue bird with the screamings of swal- 
lows and the cacklings of hens. Now you 
listen to the simple melody of the robin, now 
to the reiterations of the whippoorwill, and 
now to the notes of the blue jay, martin, 
oriole, and twenty others, so like the originals, 
that you can hardly dream that’ they come 
from the single admirable performer before 
you. Both in the fields and in the cage, he 
commences his delightful song at the rising 
of the moon, and continues during the solemn 
stillness of the night to make the whole neigh- 
borhood resound with his inimitable music. 

He is nine anda half inches long. He 
has a compressed, straight bill of moderate 
length, rather a slender neck and body, and 
}a head ofa corresponding size. His plumage 
|is soft and well blended, with nothing in it 
‘gaudy or brilliant. The upper parts of the 
‘head, neck and back, are a dark brownish 
ash ; the under parts are of a brownish white. 
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THE THREE KISSES. 
MORNING. 
“ Thanks be to Him, who gave me strength! My babe, 
My boy—my first-born—blessings on his head !— 
Is bern! see, see he smiles! he laughs! his arms 
Are stretched towards me greeting! tender germ, 
Sweet blossom of thy mother’s heart !” 


She said,— 
She pressed, she kissed him! ‘twas the first, 
The virgin kiss upon his ruby lips! 
The mother kissed her first-born! Act the first! 
NOON. 


And now the vow is sworn by both; they walk 
As were they one, encircled arm in arm! 
Along the verdant mead in converse sweet ; 

“1 have but thee, I need but thee, beloved, 

And own, with thee, my happiness complete !” 

She said, and blushing at her boldness, pressed 
The bridal kiss upon his answering lip! 
The curtain falls—the second act is o'er. 


NIGHT. 


The voice of woe, half-stifled sobs break forth 
From bursting bosoms. He—the boy—the man— 
Hath drunk the bitter cup; is dead? not yet; 

Is dying! Who attends his death-bed? Who? 
Some twenty years ago she was his bride, 

Now wife, the mother of his children. Sobs 
Stifle the words she would but cannot speak, 
Her hand is on his heart ;—the pulse hath stopped ! 
The eye, so sparkling once, hath lost its fire— 
"Tis fixed on her, but, ah! its smile hath fled! 
She presses down the lid; she breathes the last— 
The last fond kiss upon his breathless lips,— 

His passport to a better world than this! 

And thus the third act ends :—the rest is show ! 


FUNERALS. 
AN AFFECPING INCIDENT. 


People have an ominous dread of encoun- 
tering funerals; now, for our own part, we 
like to meet a funeral; and what is more, we 
find a melancholy pleasure in turning round 
and following it. ‘Touches of genuine na- 
ture are to be met with at a funeral. The 
artificial is thrown aside, the mask we all 
wear in the business or pleasures of life falls 
off, and we are able sometimes to catch occa- 
sional glimpses of men as they really are, or 
ought to be. We say sumetimes, for there 
is abundance of hypocrisy at a funeral as any 
where else, but even this is worth contem- 
plating. There is much matter for conjec- 
ture in funerals; we like to imagine that we 
see reflected in the faces of the mourners 
what manner of man was the deceased. We 
try to puzzle out the expression of the disap- 
pointed legatee, and the more subdued grie 
of him, who, having been bequeathed much, 
regrets that he has not got more; or of him, 
who, having the lion’s share, is yet sorrowful 
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ithat he had not the good fortune to haye had 
all. Then there are the mourners, not of 
hoods, scarfs, and weepers, but of the heart 
—mourning a loss beyond that of the world’s 
losses—losses no world’s wealth can repa i. 
|The tender, dutiful wife, the prudent, afer. 
tionate husband, the son or dauvhter of our 
‘youth, or of our age. The parent, dropping 
ripe into the lap of earth, or, deeper grief, cyt 
off in the midst of his hopes, expectat ions, and 
pursuits, leaving, perhaps, a young family 
slenderly previded for, or not at all; the ai. 
tached and long-esteemed friend, the woman 
we loved, or could have loved. These are 
the griefs, various in the expression, that, 
surrounding the yawning grave, pay the last 
sad offices to the unconscious dead; they 
jslowly, and with downcast weeping eyes, 
wend slowly homewards their melancholy 
way. : 

It was a fine summer Sabbath evening ip 
June, and we were walking about among 
the tomb-stones, as usual, making our obser. 
vations upon life and character, when our at- 
tention was arrested by a plain coffin, borne 
upon the shoulders of four men in black, and 
followed by eight chief mourners, all in ¢e- 
cent but humble suits of sables. The chief 
mourners were eight children; or, to speak 
more correctly, three boys and three girls, 
with two little “ toddies,” mere infants, strag- 
gling in the rear. The eldest boy and girl 
might have been about fourteen and fifteen 
years respectively; the next, twelve and 
eleven; the third pair between seven and 
eight; the youngest, as we have said, be- 
tween infancy and childhood. The eyes of 
‘all spectators were upon the bereaved ones 
as they stood around the grave, yawning to 
receive their only parent and provider; and 
few were the dry eyes of those who beheld 
the melancholy group—the eldest boy Jook- 
ing fierce and man-like, the rest weeping 
bitterly, save the youngest pair looking won- 
ideringly around, as if marvelling what all 
the ceremony might mean. 

“Cutting funeral, that, sir,” observed a 
little pursy man in black, who stood near 
us; “werry cutting funeral, indeed,” re- 
peated the little man, blowing his nose vic- 
lently. 

“Who are they ?” we inquired, not with- 
out anticipating something like the little 
domestic history we were favored with by 
the nose-blowing little man, in black. 


“Horphans, sir—every one on ‘em hor- 
phans; that’s their mother as is a bein’ bur- 
ied, sir.” 

“ Indeed !” 

* Yes, sir; she was a ’spectable woman— 
highly ’spectable, indeed—werry virtuous, 
poor woman, sir—paid rates and taxes in the 
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rish for twenty years. I ought to know it; 
for I’m one of the overseers—I am.” 
«J should like to hear something of the 
il ae 
- should you, sir! Well, you shall hear; 
but it’s a melancholy story—werry melan- 
choly, indeed. You must know, sir, there 
wasn’t a more decenter couple in this parish, 
than ‘Thomas Mason and his wife, Jane 
_——; they were well to do, and doing 
well; every body respected them, for they 
id their way, and was civil to their cus- 
toners. Well, Thomas fell in a decline, sir, 


and died; but he didn’t die soon enough—' 


for his sickness wasted all his substance, and 
the business was neglected, so the family fell 
into poverty; but the poor widow struggled 
on, and the exertions she made to sustain 


them little ones, was really the wonder of | 
‘Mr. Smith,” says she | 
tome, when | offered some relief, “1 won’t | 


the neighborhood. 


trouble this world long, and parish money 
shall never cross my palm; but when I’m 
gone, you won’t see my desolate orphans 
want a morsel of bread.” 


was bed-ridden for thirteen months; 


anoil to keep her from the hospital—much 
more the work’us, 
day; and the boys and girls sat up all night, 
turn and turn about, with their poor mother 
—she was sorely afflicted, poor woman. 
Well, sir, when she died at last, our vicar 
went and offered his assistance, and told the 
children, of course, the parish would bury 
their mother; but that there hobstinate boy 
—him that’s a givin’ his orders—wouldn’t 
hear of it, and blowed up the vicar for men- 
tioning such a thing. 


So the vicar comes to me, and says he, | 


“Mr. Smith, these here young Masons is the 
oddest babies as ever I see, for they’ve sold 


their bed and all their things to bury their | 
mother; let’s make up a purse for them, and | 
Says | 
I,“ Never mind, I'll bring them right; and | 


there’s my sovereign to begin with.” 


the parish shall bury the poor woman, so 
that'll be so much saved ;” and with that I 
goes off to Poppin’s Court, and into the fust 
floor; there was the poor woman dead, and 
the room stripped of all the furniture and 
things. Says that there youth, “ Mr. Smith,” 
says he, “I'd be very glad to see you ano- 
ther time, but we’re in great grief for our 
mother bein’ dead, and we hope you'll ex- 
cuse us askin’ you to sit down.” Lord love 
you, sir, there wasn’t the sign of a chair or a 
lable in the room, nothing but the corpse, 
and a bit of a plank. Says I, * My boy, I’m 
sorry for your grief, but [ hope you won't 
have any objection to let the parish manage 


So, poor woman, | 
she was right; for she soon sickened, and | 
and | 
them children, as you see a standing ’round | 
their mother’s grave, worked themselves to | 


The girls worked all | 
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your poor mother’s funeral.” With that, sir, 
the boy flares up like any thing, whips up a 
poker, and says if he catches the parisha 
comin’ to touch his mother, he’!l brain the 
lot of °em: “ Mother lived without the par- 
ish,” says he, “died without the parish, and 
she’ll be buried without the parish!’ With 
that he opens the deor and shows me down 
stairs, as if he was a young markiss; that’s 
the story on ’em, sir; and they’re a riggler 
hindependent lot as ever I see. God help 
them, poor things !” 

And with this the little man blew his nose 
once more, as the group of motherless chil- 
dren re-formed in their sad order of proces- 
sion, and with streaming eyes, and many re- 
peated last looks at their mother’s grave, de- 
parted to their naked home. 


}-_ _____] 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES, 
|| On being presented by R. D., Jr., with a bor, “ Froma 
| pear tree, preached under by GeorGe Fox, at Balby 
Yorkshire, 1660-6." 

BY SUSAN WILSON. 
What's hallow’d ground? ‘Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth !—Campbell. 


! 


| They err, who say that relics, brought 

| From distant lands, from scenes gone by, 
| Amid our valued treasures kept, 

| Are objects of idolatry ; 

| That weakly, vainly, they are cherish’d, 

| Memorials of things long perish’d. 


|It is not so!—they sometimes touch 
| The chords ofdeep, pure, holy feeling,— 
, Light, which has been too long obscured 
By clouds of earth, again revealing ; 
To “sacred thoughts” their mute appealing 
May not be vain,—but scenes thus brought 
‘To Fancy’s eye, or Memory’s, 
| Breathing of long departed days, 
| May be with deep instruction fraught: 
And often, as we thus are led 
To trace the history of the dead, 
(Though a far different path we tread,) 
Lessons of import high be taught. 


| And who is there that has not proved 
How trifles given by friends beloved,— 
(A link of flowers in the chain 
| Of Friendship, woven long ago,—) 
Have power to bring to view again 
A scene of by-gone days, and throw 
A light on Memory’s page, revealing 
| The rich, unfaded treasures there, 
Touching the heart with grateful feeling, 
| Soothing the mind oppress’d by care ; 
(Oh! 1 would never ask a share 
| In hearts that hold them valueless, 
| The records traced by Memory there, 
| Can only selfish thoughts expyss. 
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THE UNCOUTH FRIEND; 


OR, THE EXCLUSIVE. 


“ Well,” said Ellen North, with a toss of 
her pretty head, and a contemptuous curl of 
the lip, as the street door closed behind her 
father and his friend, “I do think papa is the 
strangest man that | ever saw !” 

“ How so?” inquired her mother, quietly. 

“ How so? why mamma, I shouldn’t sup- 
pose you would ask. Only think of his bring- 
ing that vulgar old codger here to dinner to- 

ay.” 

“Tam very sorry, Ellen, if your father has 
done any thing to injure your delicate nerves; 
perhaps you had better retire to your room 
till you recover from the shock.” 

“You may laugh at me as much as you 
please, mamma, but I know if Mrs. A., or 
Mr. C., or Dr. L. had been here, you would 
have been ashamed.” 

“T am not disposed to laugh, my child, 
however ridiculous your notion might appear 
to others, for this is in reality a serious sub- 
ject. Neither the presence of the visitors 
you have named, nor that of any others, 
would make me ashamed to entertain this 
Mr. Selwyn, since I understand he is an old 
friend of your father’s. I never saw him 
before, but his being invited to dinner, is a 
sufficient proof of his respectability, and I 
shall always be pleased to entertain any guest 
your father introduces.” 

“An old friend! I hope papa is not under 
any obligations to him.” 

“T know of no pecuniary obligaticns, but 
these are not always the deepest, Elljen.” 

“IT know what you would say, mamma, 
but there are different classes in society, and 
I suppose men belonging to the same class, 
have claims upon each other, but I don’t see 
why they should extend their claim to their 
superiors.” Mrs. North smiled, and Ellen, 
perceiving that she had been uttering non- 
sense, attempted to cover her bad argument 
by ridiculing the farmer. “ Bat Mr. Selwyn 
is such a vulgar appearing man, mamma, 
why he is as coarse and rough as though he 
had been accustomed to the stable, or cob- 
bler’s stall, all the days of his life. I verily 
believe he was never in a parlor before ; his 
loud voice almost frightened me, and then 
his great thick boots—dear me! one would 
think he was shod with iron.” 

“TI perceive that you are somewhat agi- 
tated—”’ 

“ Now, mamma!” 

“ Well, [ will not laugh at you—Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s face is certainly somewhat weather- 
beaten, and his features, as they should be, 
not very feminine, but [ discovered nothing 
like vulgarity in his personor manners. His 
voice is strq@ng and manly, and I will acknow- 
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ledge needs some softening down, to sound 
well in a parlor, and his dress is just what | 
should expect from the little that 1 saw of his 
character, plain, neat, and comfortable.” 

“Well, I am sure you can’t say but his 
behavior was clownish; didn’t you observe 
him eating with his knife, drinking from his 
saucer, and putting his napkin any where 
and every where but the right place !” 

“ These are but trifles, Ellen, and orly cop. 
firm what we should know without them, ths: 
custom has not made him acquainted with; 9); 
the minutie of what we call refined society.” 

“Then, I shouldn’t think he would come 
here, even if papa did invite him.” 

“Ellen, my dear child, you don't under 
stand these things. Why should Mr, Sel. 
wyn refuse to dine with an old friend, merely 
because there happens to be a little difference 
in their respective circumstances! They 
commenced life together, one chose noise an} 
bustle, the cares and anxieties attendant on 
a mercantile life, and the other betook him. 
self to his quiet farm; is this difference jy 
tastes a reason why they should ever be 
estranged ?” 

“Js Mr. Selwyn rich, mamma?” 

“T don’t know. Be that as it may, I know 
by your father’s manner to-day, that he 
esteems him highly, and that he was evidert- 
ly very much pained by your rude conduct.” 

“Well, [ suppose there is no harm in 
being rude to rude people, and for the lite of 
me, | couldn’t help laughing at his stiff bow, 
and queer voice.” 

“A lady is a lady every where, Ellen, ani 
Iam extremely sorry that you have so for- 
feited your claim to the title.” 

“Oh, nonsense, mamma, the old fellow 
didn’t dream that | was making fun of him, 
and without doubt, will tell his daughter, 
that he boasted so much about, how delighted 
he was with the attentions of the charming 
Miss Ellen. Only think how condesceni- 
ingly I played that beautiful waltz, and then 
—true, I was a little vexed when, without 
giving me a single compliment, he asked for 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ as though I was expected 
to know such old-fashioned things.” 

“Yes, rather too condescendingly, Ellen, 
and since you seem to be insensible to any 
claim but that of fashion, let me tel! you thet 
I never saw a true lady put on an air of con- 
descension. If Mr. Selwyn had not pitied 
your vanity and folly, he would have made 
you feel his disapprobation.” 

“ Pity me!” exclaimed Ellen, angrily, 
“really, mamma, I do not need the pity 0! 
such people, and hope I never shall. Pity, 
indeed ! and I suppose he will bring his gre". 
strapping, red-haired daughter to pity mé 
next, and I shall have to play to a whole 
tribe of little Selwyns. Pah !” 
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«Oh, Bllen !” exclaimed Mrs. North, « if 
these are the boasted accomplishments that 
you left me to gain, most bitterly do I regret 
the day that I committed my only daughter 
tp another’s guardianship.” 

« Pardon me, dear mamma,” returned El- 
jen, somewhat softened, “I did not intend to 
wound your feelings, and am extremely sorry 
for the ill-natured things I have said; but, 
really, mamma, I couldn’t help laughing, 
indeed I could not.” 

* * * * * 

Months passed away, and Mrs. North's 
ytmost exertions were insufficient to eradi- 
cate the prejudices of Ellen, which she had 
imbibed during a year that she had travelled 
with her cousins. She had the utmost dread 
of what she called parvenue society, and was 
very careful never to recognize as acquain- 
tances any but those who happened to belong 
toaparticular circle. ‘The consequence was, 
that she lost the opportunity of gaining a 
great deal of information, rendered herself 
unhappy, made enemies unnecessarily, and 
often incurred the ridicule of her friends. 

* * * ~ - 

It was more than a year after the conver- 
sation recorded at the commencement of our 
chapter, that Mr. North entered the parlor 
earlier than was his wont, and strode two or 
three times across it, then, with an air of 
dogged determination, stopped short, and ex- 
claimed, “* Well, it’s of no use to conceal it 
any longer—its an ugly piece of business, 
and the sooner you know it the better.” Mrs. 
North, in some surprise, closed the volume 
sie was reading, and Ellen, astonished more 
at her father’s strange manner than at his 
words, let fall her embroidery frame, and 
started to her feet. Mr. North continued in 
asofter tone, “ You, my dear Jane, who have 
never been elated by prosperity, will, I know, 
bear our reverses well, but Ellen—what will 
her boasted accomplishments avail her, when 
she finds herself a beggar ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Mrs. North, 
with as much calmness as she could com- 
mand. 

“Simply that 1 have failed—not fashion- 
ably, but utterly and hopelessly, and on look- 
ing over my accounts to-night, I find I have 
not got a penny | can honestly call my own, 
not even enough to procure a shelter for 
ourheads. This has not driven me crazy, 
as it does some men, because I know I have 
asensible wife—” A sob from Ellen, who 
was extended on the sofa, interrupted him, 
and seeing that the face of his wife was very 
pale, he ventured to express a hope that all 
might not yet be as bad as he supposed. 

It was in vain that Mr. North endeavored 


,ed them, and as he scorned all subterfuge, 
the news soon spread throughout the city. 

| It was with difficulty that Mrs. North pre- 
‘serve? her calmness through the scenes that 
followed, and Ellen, finding herself neglected 
|by the summer friends she had trusted, con- 
| fined herself to her apartment. 

| A week passed away, and the family, hav- 
‘ing partially recovered from the shock, were 
once more seated in the pleasant parlor, en- 
‘deavoring to devise some means of future 
| support. 

| “It is quite as bad as I expected,” said 
‘Mr. North, “but I will not retain a penny 
lawfully another’s, I have been unwise, 
blind, mad perhaps, but I will not be unjust. 
\If I only had a place where I could, with pro- 
|priety, leave you and Ellen.” 

| “Why not let us go to uncle’s, papa?” 
asked Ellen. 

“ Because,” returned the father, “although 
your punishment be just, it might not be 
salutary. You would now be among them 
the very being they taught you to despise.” 

“Oh, my cousins,’—Ellen began, but she 
remembered their exclusive notions, and the 
unexpected change in her other friends, and 
burst into tears. ‘Oh, dear, dear!” ex- 
claimed the poor girl, “to think there was 
not one true friend among them all.” 

“ Because the friendship was built on a 
wrong basis,” said Mrs. North, not however, 
without a sigh, for she too had been deceived. 

“ A letter, sir!” said a servant, entering. 
Mr. North took the letter, gave it a cursory 
glance, and threw it on the table. 

“ Why don’t you read it?” inquired his 
wife. 

“‘ Because we have more important business 
now than reading the letters of strangers,” 
\said Mr. North, examining the seal. “The 
|post-mark is indistinct, and the hand-writing 
‘strange, some business communication I pre- 
sume, andI have done with business.” 

“No, not done with it,” said his wife, 
cheerfully, ‘only laying plans to begin anew. 
But if you will read your letter, when you 
have finished, I will disclose to you a little 
plan of my own.” Mr. North broke the seal, 
and listlessly cast his eye upon the page. 
The contents however seemed of more conse- 
‘quence than he had imagined, for his face 
suddenly became flushed, his lips quivered, 
,and the big drops collected in his eyes, rolled 
down his cheek, and lodged upon the paper. 
|He had not wept before, and his wife was 
‘alarmed. “ There, read it !” said he, passing 
the letter to her hand, “I cannot.” Mrs. 
North read aloud : 

“ Dear Ned—A piece of news which 
‘reached my ears last night has made me 














toencourage his family. His affairs were 
quite as much deranged as he had represent- 


‘bold enough to write and demand a favor of 
you. Now don’t refuse me, for I have set 
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my heart upon it, and shall follow my letter. 
to town as soon as possible, to use force, if 
necessary, in carrying you off. I have a 
house close by my own that I shall be glad 
to lease, and it would be such a delightful 
thing to have you fora neighbor, that I am 
determined to carry the point with you. 
You may as well sell off your fine furniture, 
for you would have no use for it here, and I 
have good, solid, farmer’s stuff enough to 
make your new mansion quite decent and 
comfortable. I insist upon your coming, at 
least to spend the summer with us, but will 
promise when you get weary of a country 
life, to detain you no longer. 
Ricuarp Seitwyy.” 


“The vulgar old codger?” said Mrs. 
North in a low tone to Ellen, but Ellen had, | 
at the commencement of the letter, as if she 
more than guessed its author, buried her face 
in the sofa cushions, and she only replied in 
a tone quite as low as her mother’s, * Oh, | 
mamma, how can I see him !” 

She did see him, however, and was readily 
pardoned. The house in the country which 
Mr. Selwyn had purposely purchased on 
hearing of the misfortune of his friend, proved 
a little paradise, where Mr. North spent a/| 
long and happy life. As to the ‘strapping 
red-haired daughter,” she was found to be. 
the sweetest little Hebe that ever’ bloomed 
among the wild flowers, and breathed the 
pure air of the country, and to our heroine 
she was the best and dearest of friends. 

The moral to our little story is apparent, 

et would we say to the young, the thought- | 
ess, and the proud, judge not from outward | 
appearances. Wortlioften clothes itself in a. 
homely garb, and folly, meanness, and imbe-_ 
cility, stalk proudly in the halls of fashion, as 
the diamond hides its brilliancy in the sands 
of India, while the felse jewel glitters in the 
gilded casket. 


OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. 


“ Well, Julia, suppose I ask your father ; 
his refusal cannot make things much worse | 
than they are at present! Suspense, Julia, 
is the cause of the most miserable feelings.” | 

“*We must not be hasty, Robert; our situa- | 
tion requires caution ; by a little management | 
we may possibly succeed, gloomy as the 
prospects seem to be. Now don’t say any 
thing to Pa about it yet,—I had much rather 
you would not. The best possible way for 
us to accomplish our wishes, is not to ad- 
vance too soon.” 

“Too soon—too soon, Julia! Have we not 
waited two long years and more? and you! 
have been all the while preaching the same) 
doctrine, ‘ too soon?’ Tov soon, indeed!” 








“ Well, now, don’t be angry; throw that 
frown from your countenance and look plea. 
sant, and we will immediately set aboy, 
some plan by which to effect what you os 
much desire. Come, smile away you: 
anger—the skies of love are sometimes 
clear.” : 

Robert Moultrie loved Julia Hallowell and 
she loved him; two years and more had 
passed since they had agreed—come wea! 
come wo—they would trudge through lite to. 
gether. ‘T'wo long, long years! Two years 
seemed an eternity to wait and to delay a 
happy consummation, . 

Julia’s father was a wealthy shipper of the 


|| port of Charleston, S.C. Some old inhabit. 
|| ants remember the firm of Hallowell & Hag. 


dington. He was an upright and highly 
honorable man; but whose ipse dixit was 
law supreme wherever his power could be 
exercised. 

Robert Moultrie was a clerk in the count. 
ing room, and his salary, which was his sole 
dependence, though far above the pittance 
usually allowed to young men similarly sit. 
uated, and amply sufficient to warrant his 
assuming the expenses of a family, did not 
elevate him to that importance in society 
which would justify him in presuming upon 
the hand and heart of the daughter of a weal- 
thy shipper. 

The character of this young gentleman 
was unimpeachable, and he was as much re- 


|| spected for his talents as he was for his cor: 
|| rect deportment; but (but is a wicked word) 


the curse of Gehaza was upon him—he was 


r. 

Robert had been in the counting room of 
Mr. Hallowell since he was fourteen years 
of age; he had grown up in his family and 
by the side of this lovely heiress, who had 
been promised to a thing of wealth and show. 
That thing was in the Indies, amassing riches 
to lay at the feet of his bride, but his sou! had 
on it the stain of dishonor, and Julia had 
vowed before God she would never be his 
wife. Mr. Hallowell knew that Robert gen- 
erally attended his daughter to church, and 
that he went and came with her when she 
visited her acquaintances and so on; but he 
never dreamed that the wily Cupid was 
witching his darts successfully into the bo- 
soms of both: and the arrows of the little god 
were firmly fixed, and he dealt out the silken 
cord until they were far out upon the sea of 
love, too far to proceed or return without 
each other. 

* Do tell me, Robert, what is the matter 
with you. I have been a witness to your 
downcast looks and sorrowful appearance, un- 
til I have grown melancholy myself. What's 
the matter with you, boy ?” 

This question was asked by Mr. Hallowell, 
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one day when he and Robert were in the 
counting-room alone, and if any individual 

has ever passed through a like fiery trial, he 

can have an idea of Robert’s feelings when | 
the man whose daughter he had loved, was 

contriving the best plan to get from him the 

gcret cause Of his downcast looks, and ad-| 
jressing him in such kind and affectionate 

nguage. It went too deep, however, into 

the recesses Of Robert’s bosom for him to re- || 
turn a quick reply. Mr. Hallowell plainly 

aw that something was working upon his 

mind that made him unhappy, and he wished 

if possible, to remove the cause; he urged a 

candid revelation of all that affected his feel- 

ings, and promised his assistance to relieve 

him, whatever it required. Robert succeed- 

ed, however, in putting him off that time, 

and trembled at the thought when at their| 
next meeting he related the matter to 
Julia. 

«{ thought,” said she, laughing, “ you were 
not so anxious to ask the old gentleman as 
you appeared to be. Now that was a stumper, 
Robert. Why did you not tell him! Why 
did you not?) Ha! ha!” 


“Why, who is he! refer him tome; I'll 
settle the matter.” 

‘He is a rich man, sir, and I am not rich.” 

“ His daughter loves you, does she ?” 

* |] think—a—yes, sir.” 

* She says so, any how, don’t she?” 

“ Why—I—yes—she—she—yes, sir, she 
has said as much.” 

**Ts the old fellow very rich?” 

“T believe, sir, he is tolerably well off!” 

“ And he won't consent! By the powers of 
love he must be an old Turk—he won’t hey ? 
here, give me his name—I’ll soon settle the 
matter. But stop, has he any thing against 
you? Does he know me?” 

Here the old gentleman went over a string 
of questions which Robert felt no disposition 
to answer, and which itis not worth our while 
to relate. The conclusion of the conference 
left Robert in the possession of the check for 


| a thousand dollars, a letter of introduction to 


Parson Green of the Presbyterian church, 
and the following advice from the lips of his 
father-in-law in perspective. He was to run 
away with the girl, to use Mr. Hallowell’s 
carriage, and George, his black waiter, was 


“Julia, do you think he suspects ?” | to drive, and so forth. 


“Not a whit more than he does the king 
of the French !” 

«Well, Julia, to tell the truth about the| 
matter, I left this morning with the intention || 
of telling him all about our affection for each) 
other; and if he refused, I was determined to) 
act for myself, without further advice; and 
when [ came before him, I felt something in| 
my throat choking me, and I could hardly) 
tlk to him about business, much less about || 
love affairs.” 

The lovers met often, and the voyage from | 
the Indies being threatened, it became ne-| 
cessary that they should prepare for the trials| 
that seemed to await them. In short, Mr.) 
Hallowell was endeavoring to discover the}, 
cause of his clerk’s unhappiness, more for the | 


| 


good of the young man than because he cared |, 
for the unimportant mistakes made by him in|| 


his accounts. The next opportunity that 
offered, he repeated the former question, and 
insisted upon an immediate reply. 

Robert stuttered and stammered a great 
deal, and at Jast came out with it—*‘ I am at- 
tached to a young lady of this city, sir, anc 
have reason to believe that she is much at- 
tached to me, but there is an obstacle in the 
way, and—” 

“Ah, indeed. And does the obstacle 
amount to over a thousand dollars? And if 
it does not, you shall not want it. Ill fill up 
a check now. Have all the parties con- 
sented 1” 

“Why, sir, the cause of my—the reason 
—she—that is—the cause of my uneasiness, 
i, Jam afraid her father will not consent !” 





} 
} 


Robert governed himself in strict accord- 
‘ance with the advice given; and before dark 
the parties were before Parson Green, whose 
scruples of conscience were quieted by the 
introductory letter. They were soon pro- 


|,nounced husband and wife, and jumped into 


the carriage, followed by the blessings of 
Parson Green, whose fee was a small part of 
the thousand dollar check; George was di- 
rected to drive toa rich old childless uncle 
of Robert's who lived about five miles from 
the city, and to whom the secret was told. 
The old man, thinking the joke too good a one 


| not to be enjoyed, sent out for some of the 


neighbors. Midnight still found the jovial 
assembly destroying the good things the aunt 
had provided. 

Early in the morning, Robert and Mrs. 
Moultrie were attended by their uncle and 
aunt to the house of Mr. Hallowell; the 
young couple, anxious for the effervescence 
of a father’s wrath to be over, and the anti- 
quated pair to witness the reception and act 
as moderators on the question. They were 
met in the parlor by Mr. Hallowell, whose 
first words were— 


‘* You young rogue, you ; little did I know 
how my advice wastoact upon me. Well, 
Robert,” he added, laughing heartily, “ you 
‘caught me that time; and you deserve to be 
rewarded for the generalship you have dis- 
played. Here, my boy—my son, I suppose I 
must say—here are deeds for property worth 
eleven thousand dollars, and henceforward 
you are my partner in business. 
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Types of Mortality.— Types of Heaven. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TYPES OF MORTALITY. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Emblems of moriality 

All around our pathway lie; 
There are voices low, but clear, 
For the cold and careless ear, 
And their language seems to say,” 
“ Thou wilt quickly pass away !” 


Death is written on the flower 
Which exists a fleeting hour 
Redolent of fairest bloom, 
Tolling on the air perfume, 
And then droops its little head 
Languidly upon its bed. 


It is graven on each star, 

On the brow of night afar, 
Looking down with light of love 
From its trackless home above, 
Saying it hath shone upon 
Myriads that have lived and gone. 


In the lonely solitude 

Of the dim and shawdowy wood, 
Borne along upon the breeze 

Passing lightly through the trees, 
There’s a murmured tone and breath, 
Speaking of decay and death. 


Lo! the proud, majestic oak, 


Which withstands the whirlwind’s stroke, | 


And rejoicingly appears 
Monarch of a thousand years, 
Sprinkled with the frost of time, 
Robbing it of pride and prime! 


Death is imaged in the Spring, 
Spreading out her balmy wing, 
Sending sunshine, dew, and showers, 
Opening the laughing flowers, 

For her bland delightful smile 
Withers in a little while! 


And how plainly it is seen 

In pale autumn’s sober mien, 
When, beneath her mellow skies 
Trees are robed in Tyrian dyes, 
And the wind, with plaintive tone, 
Sighs for summer’s glories gone! 


It is mirrored in the dews, 
Shadowed by the rainbow’s hues, 
Pencilled on the gorgeous clouds, 
Spoken by the feathered crowds, 
Breathed among the vales and hills, 
And reflected in the rills! 


All around us, everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 

There are emblems of this | ara 

Telling hoary age and youth, 

That the viewless angel, Death, 

Soon will steal away their breath! 
Utica, N- ¥. 











ORIGINAL. 
TYPES OF HEAVEN. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Types of immortality 

Gem the earth, and sky, and sea, 
Smiles below and smiles above 
Speak of uncreated love— 

All the vision can behold 

This inspiring truth unfold. 


He whose throne is high in heaven, 
To his children here has given 
Tokens of his boundless grace, 
Gently leading them to trace 

In His works around them strown, 
Symbols of a better home. 


Who would love the little flowers 
Which adorn this world of ours, 
If he thought he could not see, 

In their matchless brilliancy, 
Glimpses of unfading flowers, 
Blooming in perennial bowers?! 


Who would love the stars of night, 
Which dispense such softening light, 
If he thought they were not homes 
Where no worldly influence comes— 
Where departed spirits are, 
Wandering from star to star? 


Who would deeply love the Spring, 
With her buds and blossoming, 

lf her re-awaking power 

Told not of a brighter hour, 

When the deathless soul shal] be 
Clothed in immortality ? 


When at autumn’s ruthless sway, 
Rosy summer fades away, 

Who could look on nature’s death, 
If he knew no gentle breath 
Would revivify it, when 

Spring should visit earth again’ 


Dark indeed this world would be, 
Did not Faith’s clear vision see, 
Far beyond the mists of this, 
Mansions of unfading bliss, 
Where nor woe nor sufferings are, 
Its zeraphic joys to mar. 


Full of dread would be the gloom 
Gathering around the tomb, 

Did not Hope, with kindly grace, 
Point us to that dwelling place, 
And unveil its beauties to 

Our enraptured fancy’s view ! 


All the flow’rets’ painted dyes, 

All the clouds and rainbows’ guise, 

All the radiance of the stars, 

All the cold moon’s “ golden bars,” 

Are but transient glimpses caught 

Of that world with beauty fraught! 
Utica, N. ¥. 








